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THE HISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE OF STUCCO 
DECORATION IN PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


UST when the art of stucco first appeared in Iranian architecture cannot yet 
be determined. It certainly was richly developed by Parthian times, for 
although we have only meager remains of this still somewhat mysterious 
period, we have a quantity of stucco of one kind and another, and more 
seems to have been discovered recently by the Russian Government expedition to 
Nessa.’ Stucco was an inexpensive material, ready to hand everywhere, and it 
could be worked and carved with great facility. The possibilities that it opened 
up were obvious, and once initiated, its advantages assured a rapid development 
at the hands of the lively-minded Persians, who were always seeking new ideas 
in art and were attentive to every hint and opportunity. 
3y Sasanian times stucco was an indispensable adjunct to architecture. The 
great Taq-i-Kisra was entirely covered with stucco and some of it was very richly 
carved.” Masses of stucco recovered at Ctesiphon, Kish, Damghan, and by com- 
mercial diggers at various sites in Persia show how highly developed and how 
important stucco-had become, at least by the middle of the Sasanian period.® 
Its rdle in Persian architecture of the earlier Islamic periods, however, has not 
been fully appreciated. Stucco is a somewhat perishable material, and it is not now 
a feature of the exteriors of the standing buildings in Persia. After mediaeval times 
it was replaced by the brilliant glazed tile revetments, both painted and faience 
mosaic. Again, the fact that stucco of this period has been little exploited com- 
mercially has further contributed to the under-estimation of its importance. Owing 
to the fact that the effectiveness of stucco is nearly always a matter of mass, small 
objects in stucco have been too few and have had too little market value to be of 
much interest to the merchants, while large panels have seldom survived, and when 
they have, they have proved cumbersome to transport and expensive to reassemble. 
Hence, the dealers, whose interest has helped to bring to light many phases of the 
ancient art of Persia, have neglected stucco, and the scholars of the West, seeing, 
as a result, very little of it, have not realized its significance. 
But several recent finds, confirmed by documentary references as well as by superb 
stucco still to be found zm sz#w in many Persian mediaeval buildings, show that it 


1. Ancient Capital of Parthia Unearthed, in Mos- sian Art, For examples of the stucco at Kish and 
cow News, July 7, 1934, p. I. Damghan, see Stephen Langdon, New Light on Early 
2. The problem of the stucco ornament of the Persian Art, in Illustrated London News, Feb. 14, 
Taq-i-Kisra is being discussed by Dr. Oscar Reuther 1931, p. 261, and Jbid., Persian Art Discoveries at 
in his chapter on Sasanian architecture in the forth- Kish, in Jilustrated London News, March 7, 1931, 
coming Survey of Persian Art, Oxford University p. 369; also, Arthur Upham Pope, New, Hvamples 
Press, Oxford. of Sasanian Art, in Illustrated London News, March 
3. The greater part of this stucco will be illustrated 26, 1932, pp. 482-4. 


in photographs and drawings in the Survey of Per- 
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was a major architectural feature, and one that the Persian architects carried to 
a perfection unrivalled anywhere. The material recovered at Samarra and other 
Mesopotamian sites proved that in Abbasid times, in a culture largely dominated 
by Persian taste, stucco ornament was the normal interior finish. The material more 
recently brought to light demonstrates that it continued to be an important decor- 
ation, both in palaces and in religious buildings, through the fourteenth century. 

But entirely apart from its beauty and variety, which call for a separate study, 
stucco ornament has an importance almost rivalling that of the ceramic arts as an 
adequate record of the style and artistic point of view of any given period. The 
artist could express his intent with such facility and completeness in stucco model- 
ling that it became a most exact and sensitive register, especially in the earlier 
centuries after the Islamic conquest and the Middle Ages. 

Because stucco decoration was thus responsive, it has great value as a clue to 
dating, another aspect in which it has been neglected. Dr. Flury’s well known work 
on the stucco ornament at Nayin (a detail is reproduced as tailpiece to this magazine) 
leans less on ornamental than on palaeographical evidence in determining a time 
scale. But now the ornament itself presents resources for accurate dating on stylistic 
grounds, thanks to the discovery in the last few years of a number of dated examples. 
Stucco may even be the deciding factor in determining date, as it is, for example, 
in the Masjid-i-Jami‘ (the great Congregational Mosque) in Shiraz, an imposing 
building of which the early writers speak with great admiration. 

This mosque has not yet beeri thoroughly studied. We know that it was built 
by Amr ibn Lais, probably in 262 H/875 A.D.> We know also that Shiraz has suf- 
fered many catastrophic earthquakes, and that extensive rebuilding of the Jami‘ was 
undertaken in 752/1351.° Historical inscriptions within the building, as well as the 
materials and ornamental styles employed, show that further repairs were undertaken 
in the early sixteenth century, probably by Shah Ismail about 918/1512, and again 
by Shah Abbas in 1031/1621. 

The opinion of several scholars who have seen the interior has on the whole been 
sceptical as to whether any of the original structure has survived, although Professor 
Diez has suggested that traces of it could be found.’ An examination of the building 
this year brought to light an interesting clue in the stucco ornament of the mihrab, 
which the darkness of the sanctuary had previously successfully concealed (Fig. 2). 
This stucco warrants the conclusion that a large though rather ruined section of 
the present structure is original. 

The mihrab panel is framed by a pointed horseshoe arch, in itself an indication 
of an early date, as the horseshoe form is found in Mesopotamia in late Sasanian 


4. H. Viollet and S. Flury, Ux Monument des 


in the center of the court, and most of the brick work 
premiers siécles de l’ Hégire en Perse, in Syria, 1921, 


is clearly of the fourteenth century. 











pp. 226 ff. and 305 ff., also, S. Flury, Za Mosguée 
de Nayin, in Syria, 1930, pp. 43-58. 

5. G. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
University Press, Cambridge, p. 251, quoting Ibn 
Battuta. 

6. This date is to be found on the towers that 
surround the little stone building called Khoda Khaneh 


7. Ernst Diez, Die Kunst der islamischen Volker, 
Berlin, 1915. p. 47: ‘‘In dieser heute Masdschid-i 
Dschum’a genannten 4ltesten, stark verfallenen Mo- 
schee in Schiras ist der alte Haram noch zum Teil 
erhalten: Eine Halle mit aus Backsteinen gemauerten 
Saulen, die Spitzbogen tragen, auf welchem das Bal- 
kendach aufsitzt....’’ 











Fic. 2— Shiraz, Masjid-i-Jami' : Fic. 3—Shiraz, Masjid-i-Jami: : 
Ornament on Soffit of Mihrab Arch Stone Piers and Brick Vaults 
C. 875 A. D. C. 875 A.D. 





Fic. 4—Shiraz, Masjid-i-Jami'; Northwest Side. C. 875 A. D. 
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or early Islamic times, and certainly nowhere in Persia after the tenth century. But 
this evidence is too slight and ambiguous to support any confident conclusions. 
The fragment of superb stucco ornament which still adheres to the soffit of the 
inner arch of the mihrab is, however, decisive, for it could not be later than the 
end of the ninth century. As Captain Creswell justly observes, the pattern is half way 
between the foliate scrolls in the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem and those of Nayin, 
a view that will be obvious to any who care to make the comparisons (see Fig. 2).° 

Here, then, is a piece of early Islamic stucco of great intrinsic beauty, which has 
even greater importance, however, as a historic document. It inevitably dates the 
mihrab and the adjoining parts of the kibla wall, for while stucco ornament can be 
more recent than the structure to which it adheres, the latter must always be as 
old as the ornament, since it is not practicable to transfer stucco from one surface 
to another. This wall is built of blocks of stone, sometimes roughly shaped, sometimes 
apparently left in their natural form, set in a thick bed of strong mortar. This method 
of construction is quite Sasanian. The structure of the kibla wall, moreover, 1s in no 
respect different from that of the walls around half the court, extending from the 
mihrab to the west corner, and continuing around the whole of the northwest 
side (Fig. 4). 

Nor is it possible to stop there. Examination of the other sections of the building 
shows that the same kind or stone construction extends nearly throughout, varying 
in height from a few feet to twelve or fifteen feet or more, and that the fourteenth 
century brick work has been built squarely on these stone walls and on the remains 
of stone piers of identical construction (Fig. 3). We have, then, in the Masjid-i-Jami‘ of 
Shiraz the complete plan of a large metropolitan mosque of the second half of the 
ninth century. We have also the form of the piers and the contour of the arches, 
and fortunately, on the northwest side, a good deal of the elevation. 

This part of the building had been regarded as more modern by some scholars, 
apparently not on its own evidence, but because of the generally accepted theory that 
the high ivan vault in the center of each side of a court, flanked by arched niches in 
two stories, was a very much later development, brought in at the time of the Mongol 
conquest from Central Asia. Although the central motive of the northwest side of 
the Masjid-i-Jami‘ is not a true ivan vault, as it is divided into two stories and is thus 
only a fistag, nevertheless the transition to a true ivan is an easy and natural one. 
It would seem, then, that the madrassa plan, unless contrary evidence appears, must 
be considered as truly Persian. Indeed, Dr. Reuther believes it is Parthian in origin.’ 

Even more important is the information concerning the form of the piers (Fig. 3). 
These are heavy, relatively short, of a cruciform plan which has close analogies with 
the piers of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ in Isfahan, which support some very important ribbed 
vaults, and which, on other evidence, seem to belong to the ninth century. 

Again, stucco throws important light on the date of a curious little building, the 
Mausoleum of Khwaja Sard, which stands a short way to the east of Isfahan, in what 


8. This observation was communicated to me in 9. Parthian Architecture, by Dr. Oscar Reuther, in 
a letter. For illustrations of the ornament of the the forthcoming Survey of Persian Art. 
Dome of the Rock see Creswell, Zarly Musulman 
Architecture, Oxford, 1932, pp. 173 ff. 
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was once the oldest part of the city itself. The lunettes of the corner panels are 
carved out of stucco with an elegance and simplicity unlike any other stucco ornament 
known in Persia (Fig. 5), but which very closely resembles Mesopotamian stucco of 
the ninth century. There is a stucco panel in a niche angle at Sedrata near Quargla, 
south of Biskra in the Moghreb," which is probably of the tenth century. This 
affiliation suggests that the Khwaja Sard with its interesting squinch may be as early 
as the tenth century, a view that receives support from its resemblance to the 
Dawarzdah Imam just discovered in Yazd, which is dated 429/1037." If this view can 
be sustained, it becomes after the Tarikh Khaneh in Damghan and the Masjid-i-Jami‘ 
in Shiraz, the oldest standing mosque in Persia and throws important light on the 
origin and development of the Persian squinch. This type of squinch reaches its 
highest development in the Great Dome Chamber of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ (c. 473/1080), 
and in the Small Dome Chamber in this same mosque (481/1088), and in the 
Masjid-i-Jami‘ of Ardistan (553/1158, Fig. 6). The squinches of the Dawarzdah Imam 
are far simpler and the zone of transition relatively narrower. The Khwaja Sard has 
also a relatively low and narrow zone of transition and the squinch form is even 
simpler than that of the Dawarzdah Imam. The two buildings are approximately the 
same dimensions, and both are made of unfired brick. If appearances count in dating, 
the Khwaja Sard is the oldest of the group,” and the squinches here represent the first 
appearance yet noted of one of the most beautiful and ingenious forms in the history 
of architecture. 

The process of dating monuments by the stucco ornament can, fortunately, be still 
further extended and gives decisive results with a group of mediaeval buildings of 
which the age has been in dispute by centuries. Stucco styles for the fourteenth cen- 
tury are well determined by a series of dated examples zz sztu: the panels and friezes 
of the portal to the shrine of Bayezid in Bostam, dated 703/1303; the stucco mihrab 
of the interior sanctuary at Bostam, dated 702/1302 (Fig. 7); the mihrab of the 
cloister there dated 706/1306; stucco ornament at Pir-i-Bakran, dated 707-9/1307-9;” 
the mihrab of Oljeitii in the Masjid-i-Jami‘ in Isfahan, dated 710/1310; the mihrab 
of the mosque at Marand, built between 716 and 738/1316 and 1337; the stucco 
ornament in the mausoleum of Oljeitii in Sultaniya that dates from the redecoration 
of 717-9/1317-9; and the mihrab and ornamental bands in stucco at Varamin that 
date from 722/1322,” to say nothing of other stucco ornament in these same buildings 
that can be dated from these sections. In short, for the fourteenth century we have 
a remarkably complete series of dated examples of stucco ornament and this includes 
such a variety of techniques and patterns, and such marked individual differences 


1o. George Marcais, Manuel de l'art musulman, 


sarily be decisive against other considerations. It is 
I, fig. 48, p. 86. I owe this observation to Prof. Ugo 


worth noting that the Khwaja Sard stands east of 





Monneret de Villard. 

11. To be published by me in a forthcoming issue 
of Ars Islamica. 

12, Captain Creswell is sceptical of such an early 
dating, and calls attention to the fact that scalloped 
niches survided in Iraq up to the thirteenth century. 
But the niches at Khwaja Sard are more similar in 
form to the angle niche at Sedrata, and the survival 
of similar niches in Mesopotamia would not neces- 


the present Isfahan, within the site of Jay, which was 
pre-Seljuq. 

13. Arthur Upham Pope, Some Recently Discovered 
Seldjuk Stucco,in Ars Islamica, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
I, pt. ¥, pp. 110-117. 

14. F. Sarre, Denkmiler persische Baukunst, Ber- 
lin, 1901-3, pl. 17. 

15. F. Sarre, op. cit., p. 1. Additional illustrations 
will be included in the Susvey of Persian Ari, 
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Fic. 7—Bostam, Shrine of Bayezid: Detail of Mihrab of 
Inner Sanctuary. Dated 1302 A. D. 
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Fic. 8—Hamadan, Gunbad-i-Alawiyan. Facade. XII Century 
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Fic. 9—Kazvin, Masjid-i-Jami‘: Detail of Frieze in Sanctuary. Dated 1113 A. D. 
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Fic. 10—Hamadan, Gunbad-i-Alawiyan: Lunette of Mihrab Panel. XII Century 
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Dated 1158 A.D. 
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that we may with considerable confidence feel that the character and possible range 
of styles in stucco ornament for this century is well defined. 

This greatly simplifies the task of dating several important mediaeval buildings, 
such as the beautiful little Gunbad-i-Alawiyan of Hamadan (Figs. 1, 8, 10) A 
comparison of its stucco ornament with the dated stucco of the fourteenth century 
shows such marked and consistent differences that a fourteenth century dating, for 
which Professor Herzfeld has twice argued, seems definitely excluded.” But if the 
Alawiyan is not of the fourteenth century, it must be twelfth, or at the latest early 
thirteenth. This dating is in accord with Professor Minorsky’s view that the Alawiyan 
is really the mausoleum of the famous Alawi family of Hamadan who ruled there 
in the end of the twelfth century.” Moreover, a date at the end of the twelfth or, 
at latest, in the early thirteenth century seems justified by comparison of its stucco 
with that of other, dated buildings. We have for this period the magnificent stucco 
inscription with superb foliate background in the Masjid-i-Jami‘ at Kazvin, which is 
dated 507/1113 (Fig. 9); the stucco at Bezdoon, which is dated 528-9/1133-4;” 
and the stucco of the Masjid-i-Jami‘ in Ardistan, which is dated 55 3/1158 (Fig. 11).” 
Furthermore, the beautiful little Masjid Heydariya,” also in Kazvin (Fig. 12), furnishes 
a perfect link between the Masjid-i-Jami‘ in Kazvin, on the one hand, and the 
Alawiyan, on the other.” 

It seems impossible to dissociate the two buildings in Kazvin by more than a 
generation. A careful palaeographical analysis of the inscription, made by Farajollah 
Bazl, supports the view that the calligraphy in the two buildings may have been 
the work of the same designer. The Heydariya ornament is much richer than that 
of the Jami‘, for in proportion to its size it was a more expensive building, on 
which was apparently lavished the ultimate art of the time. By some features of 
the alphabet, it might even be placed earlier than the Jami‘. But the exceedingly 
rich decoration of the mihrab and the beautiful guard stripes that outline the arched 
panels and trace geometrical patterns in the zone of transition speak for a more 
developed and hence perhaps later art (Figs. 12, 13). Yet these exquisitely carved 
guard stripes that outline the corner panels and form patterns in the zone of transition 
do support a twelfth century dating of the Heydariya, for they are closely paralleled 
on the mihrab columns in the Masjid-i-Jami‘ of Ardistan (Fig. 14). 

When we compare the Heydariya of Kazvin with the Alawiyan of Hamadan 
we again find striking and fundamental similarities. The layout of the mihrab, its 
proportions, the character and distribution of the ornament, the depth and plasticity 
of the stucco work, the finish of the details are alike in both buildings. Some indi- 
vidual stucco patterns are very slow in changing form, but here the style is so complex 


16. Ernst Herzfeld, Die Gumbadh-i-Alawiyan und 20. Jbid., pp. 110-117. Through inadvertence the 





die Baukunst der Ilkhane in Iran, in A Volume of 
Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne, 
Cambridge, 1922, pp. 186-199. 

17. V. Minorsky, Geographical Factors in Persian 
Art, in the forthcoming Survey of Persian Art. 

18. This building was first photographed by me 
in 1931, but the date of the inscription was not disco- 
vered until this year, by Mr. Farajollah Bazl. 

19. Arthur Upham Pope, Some Recently Discovered 
Seldjuk..., Ppp. I1O-117. 


date of Ardistan in this article was given as 1133. It 
should have been 1158-60. 

21. Seen by the Dieulafoys about fifty years ago. 
They called it the Madressa Bolakhi. Cf. Za Perse 
Chaldée et la Susiane, Paris, 1887, p. 117. 

22. Further details of both the Heydariya and the 
MAasjid-i-Jami‘ of Kazvin will be published in the 
chapter on Persian Islamic architecture in the forth- 
coming Survey of Persian Art. 
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and so sensitive that it would have registered a development even of a generation 
or two, so that since they are alike they must be approximately contemporary. 

This conclusion is further justified by an analysis of details of the three mihrabs in 
Ardistan (Figs. 11, 14), as well as some of the foliate background of the numerous 
inscription friezes there, and the stucco of Bezdoon lends its word of confirmation. 

The stucco mihrab of Pir-i-Bakran (early fourteenth century) might at first seem to 
challenge this attribution. There is no relation between any of the other panels 
in Pir-i-Bakran and those at the Alawiyan and the Masjid Heydariya, but the mihrab 
itself at Pir-i-Bakran offers some apparent resemblances. In both we get the large, 
thick, protruberant arabesques that are punctured with lace-like patterns, and we have 
the same depth and complication. The resemblance, however, is only superficial. 
When we examine either the general scheme of the mihrab or the finish of the details, 
we find a decisive discrepancy. The mihrab at Pir-i-Bakran is a little coarse and 
pompous, the details and technical finish are incomparably inferior. Moreover, the 
panel over the mihrab, with its loose organization, like a great over-encrusted textile, 
is identical in spirit and conception with the panel above the mihrab at Varamin 
(726/1322), and entirely different from the corresponding panels in the Alawiyan and 
the Masjid Heydariya. 

The incomparable richness in the stucco of the Alawiyan and the Heydariya is 
not merely a matter of pattern or depth, or even wealth of detail, but is also the 
result of a perfect definition of the different pattern scales used and of the clear 
separation and coérdination of various elements in the composition. The over-mihrab 
panel ornament is in both cases simple and bold in major outlines. There is a 
superb sweep in the typical Tree of Life arrangement of the arabesques, whereas at 
Pir-i-Bakran and Varamin the over-mihrab panel is a bewildering mass of detail 
which, although beautiful in small detached sections, is organized without architec- 
tonic relation with the design below. Compared to the Kazvin and Hamadan mihrabs, 
those at Varamin and Pir-i-Bakran show a decisive falling off in a sense for proportion 
and fitness, and the calligraphy shows an equally decisive relaxation of standards. 

Some of the fourteenth century mihrabs, such as that of Oljeitii in the Masjid-i-Jami‘ 
in Isfahan and the two at Bostam, are as beautifully organized as the space would 
permit. In this respect the mihrab of Oljeitii is quite beyond praise, and for many 
it will remain the finest ever executed in Persia. But here, again, although the 
designers of these mihrabs show a sense for proportion and a fertility of invention 
quite comparable to that of the designers of the mihrabs in Hamadan and Kazvin, 
the style of treatment is wholly different, the patterns are flat, and while they are 
deeply cut, there is no real protruberance. The surface of the mihrab design is 
in one plane, and despite the depth of cutting at points, which is only for shadow, 
these later mihrabs seem flat and thin compared with those in the Alawiyan and 
the Heydariya. It is not a question of which is superior; it is a question of a 
different conception. 

If this analysis is correct, then we have, in addition to the Masjid-i-Jami‘ of Kazvin, 
two more Seljuq buildings, the Heydariya of Kazvin and the Alawiyan of Hamadan, 
to add to the meager list of those hitherto known, buildings of genuine beauty and 
great interest for the history of architecture, which again demonstrate the nobility 
and splendor of Seljugq art. 

















A BYZANTINE RELIQUARY OF THE TRUE CROSS 
FROM THE SANCTA SANCTORUM’ 


By F. E. HYSLOP, Jr. 


HE small painted wooden reliquary of the True Cross found among the 
objects in the Sancta Sanctorum early in the twentieth century, after cen- 
turies of being hidden, is one of the few Byzantine icons which have come 
down to us.” It is now in the Museo Cristiano of the Vatican Library. 

The upper face of the lid (Fig. 1) has represented upon it a Crucifixion which 
is motivated by the fact that the box is a reliquary of the Holy Cross. The most 
striking motif is the Virgin embracing the suppedaneum, a theme which does not 
appear elsewhere in Byzantine art, so far as I know. It may be found in Italian 
art’ of the thirteenth century, and widely spread throughout Europe at a later 
date, as an expression of pathos. 

The facial type of skull used to represent Adam in the Golgotha at the base of 
the cross, the simple ringed disks which symbolize the sun and moon, and the 
crossed nimbus of Christ, painted with double straight lines, are also uncommon 
features. Even the way in which John holds the book is out of the ordinary. 

On the under surface of the cover (Fig. 2) St. John Chrysostom (his name written 
beside him partly worn away), in bishop’s costume, appears, facing the bottom of 
the box, and holding an open book; on its pages are written in Greek * the words: 
‘The Lord said to his disciples ‘1 command you that ye love one another.’”’ Such 
a figure is not usual for reliquaries of this sort. 

The box itself (Fig. 3) is made from a single piece of wood, cut out at the bottom 
in the form of a double-transverse cross (the so-called patriarchal cross), leaving six 
fields for the painter. Busts of Christ and the orant Virgin fill the two upper spaces. 
Two busts of angels occupy the middle fields, and full-length three-quarter views 
of Sts. Paul and Peter flank the cross at the bottom, the positions ordinarily taken 
by Constantine and Helena.° 

The first question with regard to these paintings is their stylistic character and 
affinities. The conception of the Crucifixion as pathetic began to find expression in 


1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the thirteenth century (Z’Art byzantin, fig. 1). Compare 
Vatican Library (XX), edited by C. R. Morey and also the Crucifixions in Dresden and in the Prado 
E. Baldwin Smith. which Destrée considers of the school of Roger van 

2. P. Lauer, Le trésor du Sancta Sanctorum, in der Weiden. 

Mon. Piot, XV (1906), pp. 95-97; H. Grisar, Die 4. elev / 6 K(dpto0)¢ tots / Exutod / pabytats 


romische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum und thr Schatz, 
Freiburg i/B., 1908, pp. 112-113. 

3. E. Sandberg Vavala, La croce dipinta italiana, 
Verona, 1929, fig. 553; but it is Mary Magdalene, 
not the Virgin, who embraces the feet of Christ, rather 
than both the suppedaneum and the feet, and Giotto 
follows essentially the same scheme in the Arena 
Chapel. There is a better example on a Tuscan diptych 
in the Sterbini collection, which Mufoz considers 


tadta évtéAAo/pe (i. e. —pat) Optv / tva d&ya/ 
mate &A/AA(otg). The first phrase, on the left page, 
is a regular lectionary form; the other, on the right, 
is from John xv, 17, and is the subject of brief com- 
ment by Chrysostom in his Homily 77 on John. 

5. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Enamels in Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s Collection, in Burlington Magazine, XXI 
(1912), p. 220, note 3. 
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the late ninth century in such manuscripts as Paris gr. 510, the Homilies of Gregory 
Nazianzenus.° 

The same phenomenon, even more marked, is apparent in the literature of the time, 
as a sermon of George of Nicomedia, of which I shall speak later, makes clear. 
Although more restrained than in the West, an underlying current of feeling exists 
almost throughout Byzantine art, whose superior resignation is evident in such details 
as the open hands of Christ in the Crucifixion. Emotion was more generously expres- 
sed in the twelfth century, as certain Macedonian frescoes show: the pose and 
emotionalism of the Virgin are approximated in a Deposition of 1164 (Fig. 4)’ 
In both instances there is much less of the stiffness and dogmatism associated with 
East Christian art than is usually the case. The figures other than those in the Cru- 
cifixion have an easy, classic relaxation. 

An ivory triptych in Berlin (Fig. 7), probably of the twelfth century,” is also related 
to our reliquary in style: strikingly similar are the anatomy and faces, particularly in 
the case of John. So they are also in a Hannover ivory” of the same general period 
and in a triptych in the Cabinet des Médailles.” According to Millet, John would not 
be so apt to hold a book after the twelfth century. Although the halo on the Berlin 
triptych is not precisely the same, partly because it is carved in ivory, nevertheless 
it has the system of double straight lines of which I shall speak later. Clearly, there 
are differences as well as likenesses of style, but it is only rarely that absolutely exact 
analogies can be found, despite the consistency and ever-present traditionalism of 
East Christian art. 

It will be noticed, also, that the figure of St. John Chrysostom on the reliquary 
bears a relation to the Chrysostom in the lower right-hand corner of the Berlin ivory. 
The high domed forehead is especially characteristic, and it is a physical trait hardly 
developed before the twelfth century. A high forehead was part of Chrysostom’s 
conventional portrait, but its character in the eleventh century, as seen in Coislin 79" 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, the Homilies of John Chrysostom, dated 1078-1081, 
is entirely different. 

Again, the head of a saint in a fresco of the Church of St. Dimitri in Vladimir 
(Fig. 5), painted about 1195,” shows a considerable resemblance to our panel. The 
narrow eyes are treated in much the same way, and the domed type of head is used. 

Sts. Peter and Paul of the reliquary are comparable to the same saints in the upper 
right-hand panel of the Berlin ivory. The slender figures and heads (except the head 
of St. Paul on the ivory), the disposition of the draperies, the gestures, the book and 
staff, all are analogous, though there is no rigorous identity. 








6. H. Omont, Minialures des plus anciens manuscrils 
grecs de la Bibliothégue Nationale du Vle au XIVe 
siécle, Paris, 1929, pl. XXI. 

7. P. Muratov, La peinture byzantine, Paris, Crés, 
1928, pl. CLIII. 

8. H. T. Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes, 
Berlin, 1932, V, pp. 172-3. Zaloziecky thinks it should 
be dated about r1oo. 

9. G. Schlumberger, Z’Zpopée byzantine, Paris, 
1900, II, p. 217. 


10. A. Michel, Histoire de /’art chrétien, Paris, 
1905, I, pt. 1, fig. 144. The Crucifixion, Peter, Paul, 
and Chrysostom are all close to the reliquary in style. 

11, J. Ebersolt, La miniature byzantine, Paris, 
1926, pl. XXXII. 

12. P. Muratov, L’Ancienne peinture russe, Rome, 
1925, fig. 18 and p. 69; idem, La peinture byzantine, 
pl. CLX. These frescoes are perhaps the finest in 
Russia, and the author believes, justifiably I think, 
that they were painted by Byzantine artists. The date 
seems fairly certain. 
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Fig. 4—Nerez (A/acedonia), Monastery: Fic. s—Vladimir, Church of St. 
Fresco Dimitri: Fresco Detail 











Pia. 6— Dresden, Griines lic. 7—Lerlin, Katser Friedrich Museum : 


Gewolbe: Ivory Lvory Triptych 
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The rather unusual treatment of the sleeve on the left arm of St. Peter in three 
broad overlapping folds is to be compared with the right sleeve of St. Paul on another 
ivory (Fig. 6) in the Griines Gewdlbe at Dresden.” At the same time, note that the 
Paul of the Dresden ivory is like the Paul of the reliquary, particularly in the type 
of head built up from a triangular beard into a partially bare rectangular forehead. 
The odd schematization of the drapery is repeated in Athens Codex 118," probably 
done between the eleventh and the fourteenth centuries, and in the Paul of Petropo- 
litanus 101,” probably of the twelfth or thirteenth century, both stylistically related 
to the painting on the reliquary. The Dresden ivory is a datable monument, since 
the inscription on its face proves that it was made for an Emperor Constantine. 
Stylistically it belongs in the eleventh, rather than the tenth century; and it is simply 
a question of choosing one of the imperial personages of the period having that name, 
since the designation Constantine was not used again until the fifteenth century. 
Constantine Monomachus (1042-1055), Constantine Dukas (1059-1067), and Constan- 
tine Porphyrogenetus, born in 1074, seem the most likely candidates. Thus we may 
suppose a date for the Dresden ivory in the second half of the eleventh century: Its 
quality and the inscription upon it tend to connect it with Constantinople. 

The stylistic evidence thus far adduced suggests an eleventh or twelfth century 
date for the Sancta Sanctorum reliquary. An examination of the exceptional details 
noted at the beginning tends to corroborate this view. 

The moon-faced skull of Adam seems to occur most frequently in this eleventh 
and twelfth century period. The Psalter of Theodore of 1066 in London attests its 
use in East Christian art in the mid-eleventh century.” The form appears most 
commonly, perhaps, in Byzantine enamels, as at St. Mark’s on the Pala d’Oro™ anda 
reliquary of the True Cross in the treasury,” both antedating the capture of Constan- 
tinople in 1204. Another excellent example is the fine enamel in the former Stroganoff 
collection,” probably of the twelfth century. 

Although simple circles were occasionally employed before the eleventh century 
to represent the sun and moon in the Crucifixion, the ringed form here used is 
more closely related to the disks on another enamel in the treasury of St. Mark’s.” 
The conventional bust is included, a detail omitted, however, in an enamel from 
Stavelot, now in the Morgan collection,” which is the best parallel. Its presumptive 
date and provenance are determined by the fact that Abbot Wibald (1130-1158) 
made several diplomatic trips to Constantinople, where he may have received this 
precious object as an imperial or ecclesiastical gift. In most of the cases of paral- 
lelism in details of this sort, a general stylistic similarity is also observable. 


13. C. Diehl, Monuments byzantins inédits du on- 16. G. Millet, Recherches sur l’iconographie de 





ziéme siécle, in Art Studies, V (1927), fig. 1 and pp. 3-9. 

14. Paul Buberl, Die Miniaturenhandschriften der 
Nationalbibliothek in Athen, Kaiserliche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Phil. hist. Klasse, Denk- 
schriften, Bd. 60, Vienna, 1918, pl. XXX. Buberl 
believes it to be of the fourteenth century; Sakkelion 
and Delatte put it in the eleventh, 

15. O. Wulff and M. Alpatoff, Denkmdler der 
lIkonenmalerei, Hellerau bei Dresden, 1925, fig. 110 
and p. 270. 


? Evangile, Paris, 1916, II, fig. 463. 

17. Vavala, op. cit., fig. 8. 

18. A. Pasini, J/ ¢esoro di San Marco in Venezia, 
Venice, 1885, pl. XXIII. 

19. A. Mufioz, La collection Stroganoff, Rome, 
rgi1, pl. CL. 

20. Pasini, op. cit., pl. III. 

21. Dalton, of. cit., pl. IX and pp. 219-224. 
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The rare crossed nimbus of double straight lines does not seem to occur before 
the eleventh century: the first instance of which I know is in an Armenian manuscript, 
Etchmiadzin 362 G,” copied by the priest Thomas in 1057 in the convent of St. Gre- 
gory at Melitene. The nearest comparisons, however, are with the octateuchs of 
Smyrna, of the Vatican (gr. 746), and of the Serail in Constantinople.” Scholars favor 
a twelfth century date for these octateuchs, and Millet believes that we may be certain 
of a mid-twelfth century date and a Constantinopolitan locale for the octateuch of the 
Serail. Like the others, it contains the letter of Aristeas to Philocrates ascribing the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament to six interpreters sent into Egypt from 
Jerusalem at the request of the librarian of Alexandria; in addition to this, however, 
it has a paraphrase of the letter by Isaac Porphyrogenetus, the son of Alexis 
Comnenus. It is known that he was working on the typicon of a monastery on the 
banks of the Maritsa in 1152, so it seems probable that this octateuch was executed 
at about this period in the metropolitan area. Miss Louisa Clark, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the crossed nimbus, is of the opinion that the crossed nimbus of 
the Sancta Sanctorum reliquary is definitely of twelfth century type. 

This brief study of the smaller details confirms the evidence of the more general 
stylistic considerations as to date, and points to Constantinople as a possible source. 
Besides these little peculiarities, a wholly exceptional iconography, created by the 
substitution of Sts. Peter and Paul for the traditional Constantine and Helena, 
requires explanation. The problem of date and provenance necessarily involves the 
question of the particular scheme here followed. What is the meaning of a St. John 
Chrysostom holding an open book on which is written the command to love one 
another? And what does it mean in relation to Peter and Paul, whom he faces? 
Under what circumstances might such a work as this have been made? After the 
schism between the Eastern and Western churches consummated by Michael Caeru- 
larius in 1054, we know that efforts were made on both sides to achieve some mutual 
agreement.” Just such a reliquary, with the Constantinopolitan Chrysostom facing 
the Roman saints Peter and Paul, and thus exhorting the two branches of the Church 
to show a spirit of true Christian love toward one another, might well have been 
given by the patriarch or emperor of Constantinople to the pope at Rome.” There 
are instances in which appeals to Christian love were made, as in the case of 
Michael Palaeologus in the thirteenth century, who sent a letter to Pope Urban IV, 
the emphasis of which was on the word love,” a quality with which all Christians 
were supposed to be endowed. And Pope Clement IV wrote to Constantinople to 
ask for carttas “inter Latinos et Graecos.’’* The Comnenian dynasty was especially 
interested in renewing amical relations and John sent gifts to the pope in 1124, an 


22. F. Macler, Miniatures arméniennes, Paris, 1911, 


a Constantinople. A crossed nimbus of this type ap- 
pls. IX-XV and p. 14. 


pears on pl. XXVIII, folio 364v. 








23. Millet, L’Octateugue byzantin, in Revue archéo- 
logique, XVI (4th series, 1910), pp. 70 ff. Thisisa 
digest of the Russian text for the facsimile volume 
published in 1907 by the Russkii Arkheologicheskii 
Institut in Constantinople, the atlas of Bulletin 12, 
the French title of which is: L’Octateugue du Sérail 


24. W. Norden, Das Papsttum und Byzanz, Ber- 
lin, 1903, passim. 

25. For this suggestion I am indebted to Profes- 
sor Friend of Princeton, who has given me help most 
generously in other matters as well. 

26. Norden, op. cit., p. 411. 

27. Jbid., p. 451, note 3. 
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incident which was not at all unique.” It would require a specific document to 
prove this hypothesis, and thus far none which does so has been forthcoming. This 
theory seems the most plausible one, however, and it again pvints to Constantinople 
as the probable center of origin. 

In view of what has been said, the period between 1054 and 1204 is the one in 
which we might most naturally place the reliquary box. It remains to consider the 
documentary evidence that we have. Fortunately, something is known about the 
history and contents of the oratory of St. Lawrence, more commonly referred to as 
the Sancta Sanctorum.” The oratory itself is mentioned in the Lzber pontificalis as 
early as the eighth century, in the time of Pope Stephen III (768-772). Pope Leo III 
(795-816) had a cypress chest made to contain the already large collection of relics 
existing in the chapel, the most important the church of Rome then possessed. Under 
Pope Nicholas III (1277-1280) repairs were made and the altar of the Sancta 
Sanctorum was closed. A catalogue, subsequently lost, was drawn up during the 
papacy of Leo X (1513-1521). After that the treasures of the chapel were neglected 
and all but forgotten until the end of the nineteenth century, when interested scholars 
obtained permission to have it opened, an event which finally took place in 1905. 
Although the sixteenth century catalogue has disappeared, we have a much earlier 
inventory, more valuable for our purpose: a brief description of the sanctuary of 
the Lateran written by John Diaconus for Pope Alexander III (1159-1181). 

After describing three other reliquaries which were discovered in 1905, the text of 
John Diaconus continues: Est zterum 1bi alia capsa deaurata, ubt est de ligno illo sanctae 
crucis—a phrase which may refer to the gilded reliquary box with which we are 
concerned. Lauer, in his publication, suggests this possibility; Grisar overlooks the 
not unplausible connection and as a result believes that the phrase refers to some 
object now lost. Thus Grisar sees an actual box which he thinks is not mentioned 
in the inventory, and a reference in the inventory to a box which was not actually 
found. An economy of supposition might be effected by the relation of the two, 
a relation which seems justified (as an hypothesis at least) by the correspondence 
which exists between them. 

In seeking to define the chronological limits of the problem without regard to 
the monumental evidence, we may say that 1280, the date by which the altar of the 
Sancta Sanctorum was closed, offers a terminus ad guem. Further, if we tentatively 
accept the phrase of the twelfth century inventory as referring to the reliquary box, 
the ¢erminus is a century earlier, 1181. 

A possible upper limit is suggested by a sermon of George of Nicomedia written 
in the latter part of the ninth century, in which the wholly exceptional theme of the 
Virgin embracing the suppedaneum appears in literary form: ‘approaching boldly so 
close as to be able to grasp the cross, she kissed His unblemished feet.” The tenth 


28. F. Chalandon, Les Comnénes, 1912, p. 162. 31. J. P. Migne, Patr. Graec., Paris, 1865, C, 
29. See the studies cited in note 2. col. 1469: xat én dbelag mpooneAdoaca cov 


30. P. Lauer, Le Palais du Latran, Paris, 1911, mitpavery 700 atavpod, tod<¢ wey dy pdvtous 
pp. 391 ff. The text of the twelfth century inventory caatie, wied . 

is given by Lauer (Mon. Piot, XV, p. 29) and again TEAS ey 
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century may be eliminated, I think, by the comparison of our monument with such 
manuscripts as Vatican Gr. 1” and the Menologion of Basil II.™ 

The testimony of the monumental and literary evidence implies that we have to 
do with a Byzantine reliquary of the eleventh or twelfth century, later rather than 
earlier in this time range, and which may have been executed in or near Constan- 
tinople. As to the provenance, there are three additional points. First, the sermon 
of George of Nicomedia furnishes the only source we know for the theme of the 
Virgin embracing the suppedaneum, a motif apparently unique in Byzantine art, and 
he would have his natural currency in the capital of the Eastern world. Further, the 
primary association of St. John Chrysostom is with Constantinople. And lastly, it is 
a reliquary of the True Cross, most of which reliquaries seem to have come from 
Constantinople, as was only natural, since it was then the chief distributing center 
for fragments of the True Cross. At an earlier date the cross was divided between 
Jerusalem and Constantinople, but conditions were altered by the time of the 
Byzantine renaissance. 

The above considerations—the ivories, the enamels in Venice, the Stavelot triptych, 
the octateuch of the Serail, the sermon of George, the type of reliquary, the twelfth 
century inventory, ecclesiastical history, and the quality of the painting itself—lead 
to the conclusion that Constantinople was the place of production of this reliquary 
of the True Cross. They likewise point to a date between the schism of 1054 and 
the capture of Constantinople in 1204, which led to an interruption in the continuity 
of Byzantine art. In conjunction with the reference to a gilded reliquary box 
containing a fragment of the True Cross which appears in the inventory of the Sancta 
Sanctorum by John Diaconus, a reference most applicable to the reliquary box before 
us, the chronological range is further limited to the years between 1054 and 1181. 
For stylistic reasons, the twelfth century is preferable, since a decline in style has 
already taken place and there is a marked dryness in the contours of the figures. And 
as we noted, the Comnenian policy between 1098 and 1180 was for a rapprochement 
between the Eastern and Western powers; in the twelfth century, John and Manuel 
tried especially to bring about friendly relations. Ideally, at least, the twelfth century 
and Constantinople best fulfill the requirements of the evidence we have.” 

If it is, as I think it may be justly considered, an example of twelfth century 
Byzantine painting, we have not only a monument interesting in itself for its style 
and quality in the rare technique of panel painting, but also one possible early 
source in art of a pathetic iconographic theme widely spread through Italy and 
Europe in later centuries, and, if our hypothesis as to its origin be true, perhaps 
an artistic witness of the will of Constantinople to make peace with Rome. 


32. Miniature della Bibbia Cod. vat. reg. gr. 1— 33. Jl Menologio di Basilio II (Cod. vat. gr. 1673), 
Collezione paleografica vaticana, Milan, 1905, fasc. 1. Turin, 1907. 
Folio 2v showsa type of Virgin of which the Virgin 34. Dates ranging from the ninth (Wulff) to the 
of the reliquary is a later example. St. Nicholas, fourteenth century have been given this reliquary. 
folio 3r, is a forerunner of Chrysostom stylistically. The more well-considered views have placed it in 


the eleventh or twelfth century. 





































A PAINTED WOODEN PYXIS IN THE 
MUSEO CRISTIANO OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY“ 


By EDGAR C. SCHENCK ° 


HE subject of this discussion is a wooden pyxis in the Museo Sacro of 

the Vatican Library, at present not on exhibition, but kept in one of the 

cupboards below the wall cases. It is a small cylindrical box, 0.16m. high 

and 0.13m. in diameter, turned from a block of wood, and covered with 
gesso, on which a scene is painted. Unfortunately, there is no record of its history 
previous to its reception into the Vatican,’ and, in lieu of such information, it is 
the purpose of this paper to identify the scene painted upon it, to discover its use, 
to date it, and to locate its provenance insofar as is possible. 

The scene consists of five figures painted on a yellow background (Fig. 1). -One 
of them is a female figure wearing a long yellow robe gathered in a swirl about 
her feet and over it a red cloak open at the front (Fig. 2). She stands with hands 
submissively folded, isolated from the other figures by her position and distinguished 
by an outlined nimbus. Her red hair falls in a single braid over her right shoulder. 
To the right is a tree in red and green (Fig. 7). Beyond is a group of two figures 
forming the center of the composition; an angel (Fig. 3) clad in green and yellow, 
with red hair and red nimbus, pointing toward a male figure (Fig. 4). The angel is 
turning slightly and the folds of his garment are blown out on either side of his 
body as if he had just alighted. He holds his cloak about him with his left hand 
while his right arm reaches across his body in his gesture toward the male saint, 
who reciprocates by leaning slightly forward and holding out his right hand toward 
the angel. The saint wears a yellow tunic over which is a red cloak gathered at the 
waist and held by his left hand. Behind him is another group of two figures; an 
angel (Fig. 5) in a yellow robe with red details, with red hair and nimbus, stands 
holding a sacred text in his veiled hands and looking at a beardless prophet (Fig. 6). 
The prophet wears a red undertunic and yellow robe. He has red hair and a green 
nimbus. In his left hand he carries a yellow scroll with a turned-up red tip, while 
his other hand is raised toward the central group. 

Above and below the scene are bands of brown. The upper one is plain except 
for a rib carved in relief, 0.015m. below the top of the box. The lower border also 
has a rib marked by a lighter brown color, 0.033m. above the bottom of the box. 
Below the rib is a band of ornament consisting of a zigzag reciprocally filled by 


Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the 
‘atican Library (XIX), edited by C. R. Morey and 
E. Baldwin Smith. 

tr. In the manuscript inventory of the Museo Cri- 
stiano, Arch. Bibl. Vat. MS, 72, which was drawn 
up under Clement XIII (1758-1769), the pyxis which 


forms the subject of the present article is described 
on folio 64 as formerly belonging to the Vettori col- 
lection. The author of the inventory interpreted the 
male figures as Tobias, Tobit, and two angels; the 
female figure as Tobias’ sponsa destinata. 
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a simple foliate motif. The bottom of the pyxis (Fig. 17) is covered with a radiate 
floral pattern in red, yellow, and black. Originally the box had a lid, now lost, 
which was fastened by a set-off that passed through a slot in the projecting inner 
rim. In spite of the loss of the lid and the fact that bits of gesso have been cracked 
off here and there, the painting is remarkably well preserved. 

The band of ornament at the base of the box is an exceedingly common pattern 
in Byzantine art. Miss Frantz” has shown that in spite of its frequent and widespread 
use, certain generalizations may be made concerning its chronology. She has found 
that there is a consistent reduction in the scale of the pattern corresponding to its 
date. The motif is found as early as the Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris, 
Bibl. Nat., Gr. 510) illustrated between 880 and 886 A. D. Here the pattern is 
large in size and the filling motif is either extremely simple and geometric or absent. 
In comparison the same type of ornament in a manuscript of the eleventh century 
(Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coislin 79) dated between 1078 and 1081 A. D. shows reduction 
in scale and loss of monumentality. More important for our purpose is an observation 
made by Miss Frantz concerning the character of the ornamental filler used with 
the pattern. She says that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries “the trend is toward 
more naturalistic motifs and a complete filling of the space.” This naturalism is 
not an attempt at actual rendering after nature, but the drawing of natural elements 
in a highly conventionalized manner. The ornament on the Vatican pyxis, while still 
rather large in scale, tallies perfectly with the eleventh and twelfth century type of this 
pattern, such as that found in the Homilies of Jacobus (Rome, Bibl. Vat., gr. 1162),° 
and furnishes the first clue to the date of the box. 

The scene painted on the pyxis centering as it does around a conversation between 
an angel and a male figure, offers three possibilities of interpretation, and, since 
the figures carry no distinguishing attributes, the process of identification must 
necessarily be an indirect one. The group suggests the Annunciation to Joachim, 
the Annunciation to Zacharias, or the Reassurance of Joseph. 

The annunciation to Joachim took place in the desert to which Joachim had fled 
for consolation after his offerings at the temple had been refused.* Joachim is 
usually represented surrounded by his flocks in a setting suggesting the desert and 
containing no other figures. Occasionally both Joachim and Anna are shown with 
the angel bringing the news of the birth of their child. In this case, as in the 
twelfth century fresco of S. Giovanni a Porta Latina,” the angel appears to each 
of the figures, and Anna is represented under the tree in which is the sparrow’s 
nest which suggested the lament over her barrenness. No sparrow’s nest appears 
on our pyxis; the angel does not converse with the female figure; and, finally, 
there is nothing in the story of Joachim and Anna which explains the angel and 
prophet at the right of the scene. 

The annunciation of the birth of John the Baptist was made to Zacharias in the 


2. M. Alison Frantz, in Zhe Art Bulletin, XVI 4. Protevangelium of James, ch. 4, trans. M. R. 
(1934), pp. 43 ff. James, Oxford, 1924, p. 40. Pseudo Matthew, ch. 3, 
3. Stornajolo, Miniature delle omilie di Giacomo ibid., p. 73. 
Monaco (Cod. vat. gr. 1162) e dell evangeliaro greco 5. Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Malereien 


urbinate (Cod. vat. urbin. gr. 2), Rome, 1910, pl. 43. der kirchl. Bauten, Freiburg i/B., 1916, IV, pl. 259. 
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temple while he was officiating at the altar. Consequently, the formulae for this 
story show Zacharias at the altar or with a censer as the symbol of his office. 
Neither altar nor censer appears on the pyxis and the story affords no explanation 
of the female figure, nor of the angel and the prophet. 

Since neither of these possibilities satisfactorily explains the painting, we may 
assume that the scene illustrates the Reassurance of Joseph.’ The representations of 
this story in art are extremely rare, only seven instances of the scene before the 
middle of the twelfth century being known to me, to which our pyxis adds an eighth.® 
Most of them follow the accounts in Matthew and the apocryphal gospels in that 
the angel appears to Joseph in a dream and assures him that he need have no 
doubts concerning Mary’s virtue nor any hesitation in taking her as his wife. Only 
two of the representations—a mosaic on the triumphal arch of S. Maria Maggiore 
at Rome and the Vatican pyxis—show Joseph awake at the time of the appearance 
of the angel. Because it does not follow the known literary sources in this respect 
the mosaic of S. Maria Maggiore has been interpreted by some to be the Annun- 
ciation to Zacharias.” This is impossible since Joseph is shown beyond a doubt in 
the Presentation on the other side of the arch, where he wears exactly the same 
costume as the figure in question even to the colors of the garments. His apparel 
differs markedly from the sacerdotal robes of the priests in the Presentation, a 
costume which is also worn by the priests in the mosaics of the nave and which 
Zacharias would have worn. The different formula for the Reassurance of Joseph 
here is simply another of the iconographic surprises which abound in the arch 
mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore and which lead one to suspect that the scenes in 
these mosaics must be traced to a literary source as yet unknown. The mosaic of 
S. Maria Maggiore makes possible the interpretation of the scene on our pyxis as 
the Reassurance of Joseph, and the presence of essentially the same iconography 
on the two monuments adds credibility to the theory of an unknown literary source 
for the mosaics. The figures in the painting of the pyxis are thus revealed as the 
Virgin Mary, the angel Gabriel, Joseph, an unidentified angel, and the prophet 
Isaiah, who, of all the prophets, is the only one specifically to mention the Virgin 
sirth."° The discovery of such a rare scene on a box, obviously for a relic, can 
only mean that the painting has reference to a cult of St. Joseph, and the evidence 
afforded by the history of the cult, as we shall see, confirms the tentative date 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries indicated by the ornament and also is important 
for determining the provenance of the painting. 


6. Luke i, 11. 
7. Matt. i, 20-23. Matthew alone of the canonical 


II (1902), pl. 2), a panel from the Cathedra of 
Maximianus, in the sixth century (Garrucci, of. ciz., 


gospels mentions the incident. It is frequent in the 
apocryphal gospels: Protevangelium of James, ch. 14, 
M. R. James, of. cit., p. 44. Pseudo-Matthew, ch. 11, 
ibid., p. 74, etc. 

8. These occur: on the triumphal arch mosaics of 
S. Maria Maggiore, in the fifth century (De Rossi, 
Musaici cristiani delle chiese di Roma, Rome, 1899, 
pl. 5); a fourth century sarcophagus from Le Puy 
(Garrucci, Storia dell’arte cristiana, Rome, 1879, 
pl. 398/1); a fresco on the wall of the church of Deir 
Abou Hennys near Antinoé, which is dated from the 
fifth to the seventh century (Bull. Just. Fr. au Caire, 


pl. 417/3); on the sixth century ivory casket from 
Werden (Garrucci, of. cit., pl. 447/1); in the tenth 
century Codex Egberti of Trier (F. X. Kraus, Die 
Miniaturen des Codex Egberti, Freiburg, 1884, pl. XI) ; 
the Matilda Gospels, of the eleventh century (G. War- 
ner, Gospels of Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, printed 
for the Roxburghe Club, 1917, pl. XI); and on our 
Vatican pyxis. 

9g. Grimouard de Saint-Laurent, Etude sur 7 icono- 
graphie de St. Joseph, in Revue de fart chrét., 1 
(1883), Pp. 349. 

1o. Isaiah vii, 14. 
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The early iconography of Joseph, the husband of Mary, has been the subject of 
much discussion, but, unfortunately, the earlier writers on the subject have included 
several representations which either cannot be St. Joseph or are too worn or tampered 
with to have any value in the discussion. After eliminating all monuments on which 
the figure in question may be interpreted as a shepherd," all instances where the 
figure is too worn to be clearly seen, and all representations which may have been 
reworked, the certain instances of the representation of Joseph form a small group, 
which divides into two classes on the basis of iconography: type I, in which Joseph 
is represented as wearing the pallium; type IJ, in which Joseph is shown wearing 
the exomis. He is bearded in both cases.” I hope to prove that not only are these 
types differentiated iconographically, but also that each type is confined to a certain 
locality—one to Rome and the other to the North Italian-Gallic school isolated 
by Baldwin Smith and recently further defined by A. D. Macdonald and Marion 
Lawrence.” 

The earliest examples of the first type are four sarcophagi dating in the fourth 
century and now in the Lateran Museum in Rome.” In all of these Joseph appears 
in the scene of the Adoration of the Magi standing behind the throne of the Virgin 
and grasping the throne with his right hand. In each case he wears the pallium. 
It is important to note that all of these examples are sarcophagi of the frieze type. 
Type II is represented first in the fourth century by two sarcophagi, one a fragment 
of a “city gate and tree” type from Le Puy, and the other a columnar sarcophagus 
from Arles.” These six marbles are the earliest certain representations of Joseph 
known to me. 

In the fifth and sixth centuries the two formulae continue their separate existence. 
Type I is represented by a scene on the left anterior column of the altar canopy 


1x. In eliminating any figure which might possibly 14. 1. The cover of a sarcophagus of the frieze 
be interpreted as a shepherd, I have called shepherds type from the Cemetery of Cailixtus 
all figures which carry what appear to be shepherd’s (Wilpert, Z sarcofagi antichi cristiani, 
crooks in the scenes of the Adoration of the Magi 1929, I, pl. 115). 
and the Nativity. De Rossi, Delle immagint di 2. A double register frieze sarcophagus from 
S. Giuseppe nei monumenti dei primi cingue secolt, in the Confessio of S. Paolo f. 1. m. (Wilpert, 
Bull. Arch. Crist., 1865, p. 29, tries to distinguish op. cit., pl. 96). 
between these figures, calling some shepherds and ‘ 
others Joseph on the basis of their position near or 3. A fragment of a frieze sarcophagus (Ma- 
far from the Virgin and Child. This is a dubious rucchi, of monuments del museo cristiano 
distinction for, as De Rossi himself says, ‘‘ Il bastone Pio-Lateranense, Milan, 1909,pl. XVII/4). 
pastorale non sempre si distingue da bastone ad uso 4. A fragment of the cover of a frieze sar- 
di appoggio.”’ I have discarded these examples as cophagus (Wilpert, of. ciz., pl. 223/5). 
being useless in the discussion. ; f 

12. This information has been assembled by means 15. Sarcophagus from Arles (Wilpert, op. cit., 





of the Princeton Index of Christian Art. 

13. E. Baldwin Smith, Zarly Christian Iconography 
and the School of Ivory-Carvers in Provence, Prin- 
ceton, 1918, passim; Marion Lawrence, Co/umnar 
Sarcophagi in the Latin West, in The Art Bulletin, 
XIV (1932), p. 103; A. D. Macdonald, Zhe Jcon- 
ographic Tradition of Sedulius, in Speculum, VIII 
(1933), P+ 150. 


pl. 242). Sarcophagus from Le Puy (Wilpert, of. cit., 
pl. 26; cf. note 8). In the latter Joseph is represented 
twice, once in the Reconciliation with Mary and again 
in the Reassurance. His presence is unmistakable, 
and with the acceptance of these figures as Joseph, 
the interpretation of the figure on the Arles sarco- 
phagus is certain. 
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of St. Mark’s in Venice, where Joseph’s presence is attested by the inscription 
‘‘suspitio de Maria” above the scene,” and by a sarcophagus in the Museum of 
Marseilles in the scene of the Presentation, where a bearded Joseph wearing the 
pallium is clearly represented. Type II has only one representative in this period, 
namely an ivory book cover in the treasury of the Cathedral of Milan, where Joseph 
is bearded and wears the exomis." This is one of the two instances where he carries 
an attribute—the saw—an emblem of his trade. This is also one of the ivories 
which Baldwin Smith has assigned to a South Gallic group.” On-.a casket from 
Werden now in the Victoria and Albert Museum and dated in the early sixth century 
by Baldwin Smith” and in the late fifth by Stuhlfauth,” Joseph is shown twice—once 
in the scene of the Reassurance and once in the Adoration of the Ox and the Ass. 
The casket is so worn that it is difficult to tell whether or not Joseph is bearded. 
He wears the exomis, however, and in the scene of the Adoration carries the saw 
which we noticed in the Milan book cover. The ivory has been associated with 
the Milan cover on the basis of style, and Baldwin Smith assigns it to the same 
school for iconographic reasons. There can be no doubt that the figure is Joseph, 
and, on the basis of the previous examples of the class to which this ivory belongs, 
he is, in all probability, bearded. 

The evidence at hand seems to prove conclusively that the type of Joseph in the 
exomis is peculiar to South France (and North Italy, since the later investigations of 
Macdonald and Miss Lawrence have enlarged the area of Baldwin Smith’s school 
in that direction). As we have seen, the earliest examples of the type occur on two 
fourth century sarcophagi from South France, both of which are of the columnar 
type or derive from it. Miss Marion Lawrence, in a convincing study, has found that 
South France was the center for the manufacture of the columnar sarcophagi.” Out 
of seven ateliers which produced sarcophagi of this type, four were unquestionably 
located in South France, two in North Italy, and only one very eclectic one in Rome. 
After the fourth century Joseph in the exomis occurs only on such ivories as have 
been assigned to South France on good evidence. Finally, at no time does this 
peculiar iconography appear on any monument which is not associated with the North 
Italian-Gallic School, to whose gradually accumulating characteristics this type of 
Joseph adds another bit of iconography. 

Type I seems to be centered in Rome although the evidence for it is not quite so 
strong. All of the early examples in the fourth century are found on sarcophagi of 
the frieze type that come either from the catacombs or from early Roman churches.” 
The peculiarly crude carving of most of the examples is characteristic of Roman work 
of the fourth and early fifth centuries, when Rome was a “back water”’ of artistic 
endeavor and produced little or no good sculpture. This type becomes the invariable 
rule after the sixth century, when the type of Joseph in the exomzs seems to disappear 


16. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, 1, Milan, 20. Stuhlfauth, Die altchristliche Elfenbeinplastik, 
1902, fig. 220. Freiburg i/B., 1896, p. 73. 
17. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels, Paris, 21. Op. cit., pp. 103 ff. 
1864-66, I, pl. 6. 22. Marion Lawrence, of. ci/., p. 164, points out 
18. Smith, of. cit., pp. 202-213. the Roman character of the sarcophagi of the frieze 
19. Jbid., p. 221. type, the style of which represents decadent Latin 


illusionism. 
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and is not found in a single monument, so far as I know, which is later in date than 
the casket from Werden. 

Since, with the exception of the mosaic on the arch of S. Maria Maggiore,” Joseph 
is represented in two ways and only two ways from the time of his first appearance in 
art in the fourth century, it would seem that there must have been two traditions 
concerning him before the fourth century. The connection of the North Italian-Gallic 
tradition with that of the Greek and Syrian East is well known.™ To this evidence 
Miss Lawrence has added the proof that the columnar sacrophagi of the class on which 
Joseph of type II is found are derived from the earlier Asiatic sarcophagi,” which 
would indicate an earlier Asiatic tradition for the Joseph in the exomis. The source 
of type I is more difficult to locate. While in the fourth and fifth centuries it is found 
exclusively on Roman sarcophagi, during the sixth and seventh centuries the type 
occurs only on monuments connected with Egypt.” The probability is that both the 
Roman and Egyptian examples are based on the same tradition. 


The interpretation of the beardless figure to the right of the composition as Isaiah 
necessitates a study of the iconography of this prophet to determine the possibility 
of a beardless rendering at this period. There are one hundred and twenty-nine 
representations of Isaiah (to A. D. 1400) listed in the Princeton Index of Christian 
Art. Fifty-seven are useless for our purpose owing to excessive wear or to the lack 
of good photographs. The remaining seventy-two may be divided into bearded and 
beardless types, the former numbering sixty-one and the latter eleven, of which seven 
are certain and four probable. 

From his first appearance in the first half of the second century A. D. in a fresco 
in the Cemetery of Priscilla” until the sixth century Isaiah is, to the best of my 
knowledge, shown beardless. The bearded type makes its appearance in the sixth 
century in the Gospels of Rossano,” the Rabula Gospels, and the mosaics of S. Vitale, 
and becomes the rule until in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a group of five cases 
of a beardless Isaiah appears, only four of which are certain.” Three of the four, a 
manuscript at Munich, a fresco at Brauweiler, and an altar in Siegburg are German. 
With these parallels of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, a date already indicated for 








23. Here Joseph wears a short sleeved tunic, ad- 
ding, thus, another example to the iconographic 
peculiarities of these mosaics. 

24. Cf. J. Ebersolt, Orient et Occident, Paris, 1928, 
passim. 

25. Op. cit., p. 162. 

26. Cf. the list of representations of Joseph ap- 
pended to this article. 

27. Wilpert, Le pitture delle catacombe Romane, 
Rome, 1903, pl. 22. 

28. Mufioz, // codice purpureo di Rossano, Rome, 
1917, pls. 1, 3, 6, II. 

29. The certain cases are 

1. The Hamilton Psalter (Berlin, Kupferstich- 
Kab., Cod. 78, A, 5) folio 125v, eleventh 
century. 


2. Munich, Staats Bib., clm. 15713, cim. 179, 
folio 16v, eleventh century. 

3. A fresco in the west corner of the vault of 
the abbey at Brauweiler dated between 
1150 and 1170 (P. Clemen, Die roma- 
nische Monumentalmalerei in den Rhein- 
landen, Diisseldorf, 1916, pl. 24). 

4. Portable altar of Gregory in Siegburg (1160), 
attributed to Fridericus of Cologne (Otto 
v. Falke and H. Frauberger Deutsche 
Schmeltzarbeiten des Mittelaliters, Frank- 
furt am Main, 1904, pl. 28). 

The doubtful example is a relief in the cloister of 
the church at Charlieu (Loire) illustrated in Porter, 
Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Bo- 
ston, 1923, pl. 16. 
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(Cod. A. IT, 42, folio r1v) 
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‘IG. 10 —Salzburg, Stiftsbibliothek: Manuscript 
(Cod. A, XII, 7, folio 546) 





9—Faris, Bibliotheque Nationale: 
FHlomilies of Gregory Nazianzenus 


(MS. gr. 570, folio 435v) 
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Fiag. 11 —Munich, Slaatsbibliothek : 
Manuscript (Clm. 2939, folio 136) 











Fig. 12—Pisa, Museo Civico: Painted Cross (no. 15). Archangels 
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the Vatican pyxis by its ornament, it is not only possible to interpret the figure on the 
pyxis as Isaiah, but also to predicate, with some certainty, German influence on the 
iconography of the pyxis. 

* 

* 

The style as well as the iconography shows certain affinities with Germany. A 
comparison of the figure of the angel Gabriel of the pyxis (Fig. 3) with an angel from 
the Bamberg Apocalypse (Fig. 8),” a Reichenau manuscript of c. 1000, brings out 
these similarities. The figures both have the double flying fold conceived in somewhat 
the same manner. The hands have fingers with the slightly turned-back tip- which is 
so characteristic of German illumination of the tenth to twelfth century. The peculiar 
treatment of the drapery around the neck of the Joseph of the pyxis (Fig. 4) is explained 
by the more clearly understood drapery of the figure of Christ on the same folio of 
the Apocalypse. The same rope-like treatment of the hair is found in both places. 
Other points of similarity with German illumination are the exaggeration of the pointed 
ends of drapery which may be seen in Regensburg and Salzburg manuscripts of the 
twelfth century (Fig. 10)" and the modeling on the necks of the figures on the Vatican 
pyxis which is stylized into three horizontal lines and which may also be found in a 
Bavarian manuscript of the twelfth century (Fig. 11). The ornament of the pyxis is 
somewhat similar to that of certain Regensburg and Priifening manuscripts of the late 
twelfth century which must have been derived from the same source as the decoration 
of the pyxis.” The long faces of the pyxis figures are like those of the early Tyrolean 
frescoes from the Church of St. Benedict at Mals.* But in spite of this strong icono- 
graphic and stylistic connection with Germany, certain elements in the style of the 
Vatican pyxis preclude its acceptance as North European. The small feet and 
sprightly posture of the figures cannot be duplicated in Germany. The colors of our 
painting are strong and may not be associated with the subdued, almost pastel harmony 
of German illumination of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The peculiar form of 
the wings of the angels on the pyxis finds no North European parallel. And finally, 
as we shall see, the history of the cult of Joseph itself is not consistent with the use 
of such a scene in Germany at this time. 

Another tradition which can easily be distinguished in the style of the pyxis is that 
of Byzantium. The ornament, as we saw, found its closest parallel in a Greek 
manuscript. The disciplined drawing and sophistication in the pose of such a figure 
as the unidentified angel are qualities found at this time most easily in Byzantine art. 
3ut the two-dimensional quality of the figures on the pyxis, the lack of archaeological 
evidence pointing to the East, and finally the iconography of the standing Joseph 
in the Reassurance, which is only found in the West, eliminates Byzantium or the 
Greek East asa probable provenance. 


30. H. W6olfflin, Die Bamberger Apokalypse, Mu- (Bange, Hine bayerische Malerschule, Munich, 1923, 
nich, 1921, pl. 8. pl. LVII/158. 

31. Salzburg, Stiftsbibl. St. Peter, Cod. A. XII, 7, 33- Munich, Staatsbibl., clm. 13704, folio 140 
folio 546 (Swarzenski, Die Salzburger Buchmalerei, (Boekler, Die Regensburg-Priifeninger Buchmalerei, 
Leipzig, 1908, pl. CV/355). Munich, 1924, fig. 67). 

32. Munich, Staatsbibl., clm. 2939, folio 136 34. J. Garber, Die romanischen Wandgemilde Ti- 


rols, Vienna, 1928, pl. 8. 
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Given a painting presumably dating in the eleventh or twelfth century in which 
there is a strong Byzantine and an even stronger German influence, yet which can 
be neither German nor Byzantine work, the probability of an Italian provenance is 
strong. German influence in Italian art from the tenth to the twelfth century is too 
well known to need demonstration here and the Byzantine tradition in Italy requires 
it even less.” 

One of the strong indications of the Italian origin of the painting is the type of 
wings found on the Vatican pyxis. These project some distance from the shoulder 
with a well defined lobe at the top and a series of roughly parallel lines within 
to indicate feathers. The outer edge of the wing is smooth and the inner one 
serrated by spiky feathers which project diagonally downward with traces of 
white pin feathers showing between the spikes. The wing is a stylized derivative 
of the more naturalistic Byzantine formula found at Daphni in the eleventh century 
and in certain of the earlier Greek manuscripts (Fig. 9).% A transitional step 
between the purely Byzantine type and the wings on the pyxis is provided by the 
archangels in the right apse of the church of S. Angelo in Formis (Fig. 13) or the 
mosaics of Torcello.” The Italian modifications of the Byzantine wing always tend to 
extend the wing farther from the shoulder, to draw a smooth sweeping outer edge, and 
to stylize the feathers. The closest parallels for the wings of the pyxis are offered by 
a thirteenth century painted cross, no. 15 in the Museo Civico at Pisa (Fig. 12), anda 
thirteenth century fresco from S. Maria ad Cryptas in Fossa.* Both of these examples 
are stiffer and more stylized than the type of the pyxis owing, no doubt, to their later 
date. The wings on the pyxis, which cannot be found in Germany nor in the East, and 
which differ from the early mediaeval Spanish type of wing that is marked by a 
peculiar decorative spiral in the lobe, belong in type between the early eleventh century 
frescoes of S. Angelo in Formis and the thirteenth century cross of the Pisa Museum, 
and should date in the late eleventh or twelfth century. This date is confirmed 
by the following comparison with other Italian works of this time, notably the 
gospels done at Polirone between 1050 and 1115 A. D. for the Countess Matilda 
of Tuscany. 

The prophet Isaiah of the pyxis (Fig. 6) holds in his hand a peculiar form of 
scroll with a turned-up, pointed tip. At this period parallels are most easily found 
in the northern part of Italy.” The exact counterpart of the scroll may be seen 
in the Matilda Gospels. Both Christ and the devil in the scene of the Temptation 


35. For a survey of the influence of German on 38. Photo. Frick Art Reference Library no. 5123. 








Italian art see R. van Marle, Z’Art dans tous les 
pays, Strasbourg, 1921, III, pp. 122 ff.; R. van Marle, 
The Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, 1923, I, 
pp. 148 ff.; G. Ladner, Die italienische Malerei im 
11. Jahrhundert, in Jahrb. d. kunsthistorischen Sammi. 
in Wien, Neue Folge, V, pp. 105 ff. 

36. G. Millet, Le monastére de Daphni, Paris, 1899, 
pl. XII/1; Homilies of Gregory Nazianzenus (Paris, 
Bib. Nat., gr. 510, folio 435v), H. Omont, Miniatures 
des plus anciens manuscrits grecs de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale du Vle au XIV® siécle, Paris, 1929, pl. LVIL. 

37- R. van Marle, Zhe Ltalian Schools of Painting, 
I, pp. 146, 237. 


It is not surprising to find similarities between the 
art of the Abruzzi towns such as Fossa and that of 
Tuscany in view of the artistic dependence of the 
Abruzzi on Northern styles. Cf. E. Bertaux, ZL’ Art 
dans l’Italie méridionale, Paris, 1904, pp. 541-551; 
I. Gavini, Storia dell’architettura negli Abruzzi, 
Milan and Rome, II, p. 162 ff.; V. Balzano, L’ Arte 
abruzzese, Bergamo, 1910, pp. 11 ff. 

39. In the latter part of the twelfth and in the 
thirteenth century this detail may be found as far 
south as Anagni (Photo. Frick Art Reference Library 
no. 712, AN1, Dg2, CRa) and is common in the 
frescoes of the Abruzzi (see note 38). 
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Matilda Gospels (AS, 492) 


New York, Pierpont Morgan Library: 








Fig. 17—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Wooden Pyxis. Bottom 
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Grottaferrata, Monastery Church: Marble Font 
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hold scrolls of this type (Fig. 15) and other miniatures of this manuscript show the 
same detail. The motif appears also in the sculpture of North Italy, as, for example, 
in the figure of a prophet from the west facade of Verona Cathedral (Fig. 14), dated 
in the early twelfth century.” 

A second stylistic characteristic to be found in both the Matilda Gospels and 
the Vatican pyxis is the peculiar method of foreshortening used in the left arm of 
the Isaiah of the pyxis, in which the effect is obtained by an arrangement of large 
rolls of drapery placed one behind the other from the wrist to the elbow (cf. Figs. 6 
and 16). 

Still other common characteristics may be noted in the spirited movement of 
the compositions, the small feet (with the elongated big toe) which never rest 
firmly on the ground, the spiky treatment of the drapery, the long thigh and the 
correspondingly short lower leg. Finally, the manuscript contains one of the few 
early representations of the Reassurance of Joseph. 

A comparison of the figure of Joseph of the pyxis (Fig. 4) with a marble font 
now in the monastery church at Grottaferrata (Figs. 18 and 19)“ brings out another 
point of contact with Italy. The head of the seated fisherman (Fig. 18) shows a 
broad forehead tapering down to a narrow, almost pointed jaw. The back of the 
head bulges out from behind the face making a distinct break with the facial plane. 
The same conception of head structure is evident in the Joseph and the similar 
treatment around the eyes and upper lip of both figures makes the analogy 
striking, though the hair is treated differently. 

On the other side of the font (Fig. 19) is a piece of drapery blown out from 
the body of a standing figure like the drapery of Joseph. The outer edge of this 
fold is a smooth, even curve finishing in a point, while the inside is broken up by 
a complicated series of short folds. The form is sufficiently specific to be significant. 

The stylistic evidence points to North Italy and the late eleventh or early twelfth 
century for the provenance and date of the pyxis. As indicated above, corroboration 
is found in the history of the cult of Joseph, with which the nature of the painted 
scene, which places the Virgin in such a subordinate position and makes Joseph 
compositionally the central figure, connects the pyxis. 

Joseph was worshipped unofficially long before he was officially canonized. The 
actual origin of the cult is shrouded in mystery.“ Tradition assigns it to the church 
of Antioch and ascribes its introduction into the Latin liturgies to the Carmelites 
and mendicant orders.” The only evidence which we have seems to confirm tradition 


40. D.M.Robb, Niccold: A North Italian Sculptor handling of line precludes, in my opinion, a dating 











of the Twelfth Century, in The Art Bulletin, X11 
(1930), figs. 31, 64. 

41. S. Kambo, J castelli romani: Grottaferrata e 
il Monte Cavo, Bergamo, 1922, pp. 39 f. The place 
of this font in the History of art has not been 
satisfactorily defined, so far as I know. Kambo bases 
his date of the eleventh century on Grisar, but, as he 
gives no reference, I have been unable to find Grisar’s 
discussion. Frothingham (BudZ. arch. crist., 1883, p. 88) 
dates it before the eleventh century. The font may 
be accepted with certainty as Italian, but the vigorous 


earlier than the eleventh century. 

42. For bibliography concerning the cult of St. 
Joseph see Pfulf, Die Verehrung des hl. Joseph in der 
Geschichte, in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, XXXVIII 
(1890), pp. 137-161, 282-302; an article signed C. A., 
Le développement historique du culte de St. Joseph, in 
Rev. Bénéd., X1V (1897), pp. 104 ff., 145 ff., 203 ff. ; 
W. H. Kent, Zastern Devotion to St. Joseph, in 
Dublin Review, Vil (1895), pp. 245-256. 

43. Acta Sanctorum, Mart., III, p. 7, sect. iii. 
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in assigning the origin of the cult to Syria, for a manuscript of the British Museum 
(Add. ms. 14,698) which contains the liturgies of the Syrian church in the thirteenth 
century preserves a canon in which one of the most important feasts is that of 
the “ Revelation to St. Joseph.’’ The independent development of the Syrian church 
in a direct line from its beginning leads one to believe that the thirteenth century 
liturgy is a reflection of a much earlier feast. Furthermore, the first appearance 
of the cult in Europe is a fragment of a hymn left by Joseph the Hymnographer, 
who lived in Constantinople in the ninth century—Xgrotod oe péAnw Sétov napactatyy 
Iwoyjp.* The history of the cult in the East may be traced onward from this time 
in the Greek menologia and martyrologia, but has no bearing on our problem.” 

The first appearance-of the cult in the West is a relic—the annulus sponsalitius, or 
wedding ring—which was brought to Italy in the early part of the eleventh century” 
and furnishes thus a ¢eryminus a guo for our painting. It was not until the twelfth 
century that the cult began to grow prosperous. A church had been dedicated to 
St. Joseph in Bologna before 1129.“ In 1141 an anonymous author, in speaking 
of a rich reliquary treasure discovered at that time in Bologna in connection with 
the church of St. Petronius, mentions the veliguzae S. Josephi.” The relics of the 
cult thus not only agree with the date of the late eleventh or early twelfth century, 
but favor the Italian provenance. A survey of the relics and the places where they 
were kept reveals that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries Italy was the scene of the 
cult of Joseph’s relics. The wedding ring was brought to Chiusi; part of Joseph’s 
cloak was brought to S. Cecilia in Trastevere in Rome and part to S. Anastasia of 
the same city; small vessels, vascu/a, connected with the cult were brought to Italy 
although their exact place of safe keeping is not known; and, finally, the evidence 
for the worship of Joseph in the city of Bologna at this time is particularly good. 
Wedding rings, leggings, and bits of Joseph’s cloak appear only later in France 
and Belgium.” 

In the light of the stylistic evidence obtained by comparison with manuscripts, 
sculpture, and frescoes, and of the more conclusive evidence which inquiry into the 
cult of Joseph brings, one may be justified in dating this pyxis from the Museo 
Sacro in the period which produced the Matilda Gospels, roughly the decades 
before and after 1100 A. D. and ascribing it to Central or North Italy. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out the importance of this little monument as one of 
the earliest examples of Italian panel painting in existence. It is to be hoped 
that in the future more data will come to light by which its provenance may be 
more precisely determined and its place more definitely marked in the history of 
Romanesque art. 


44. Jbid., p. 6, sect. ii. 48. Acta Sanctorum, Octob., II, p. 405, sect. 7. 
45. Rev. Bénéd., loc. cit., affords the best treatment 49. A complete discussion of the relics of St. 

of the cult in the East. Joseph is given in the Acta Sanctorum, Mart., III, 
46. Acta Sanctorum, Mart., III, pp. 16 ff. pp. 16 ff. 


47. A. Masini, Bologna Perlustrata, third ed., Bo- 
logna, 1566, I, p. 349. 
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List OF REPRESENTATIONS OF JOSEPH BEFORE 700 A. D. 


Fourth Century 


Type I Joseph wearing the pallium) 

1. Sarcophagus of the frieze type—Rome, Lateran 
from the Cemetery of Callixtus). Scene: Ad- 
oration. Wilpert, Z sarcofagi antichi cristiani, 
pl. 115. 

2. Sarcophagus of the frieze type— Rome, Lateran 
from the Confessio of S. Paolo f. 1. m.). Scene: 
Adoration. Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 96. 

3. Sarcophagus fragment of the frieze type—Rome, 
Lateran. Scene: Adoration. Marucchi, J monu- 
menti del museo cristiano Pio-Lateranense, pl. 
XVIIT/4. 

4. Sarcophagus fragment of the frieze type—Rome, 
Lateran. Scene: Adoration. Wilpert, of. cit., 
pl. 223/5. 


Type II (Joseph wearing the exomis) 


1. Sarcophagus of the columnar type—Arles. Scene: 
Adoration. Wilpert, of. cit., pl. 242. 

2. Sarcophagus of the columnar (city gate and tree) 
type—Le Puy. Scenes: Reassurance, Reconcil- 
iation of Joseph and Mary. Wilpert, of. ciz., 
pl. 26. 

Type uncertain 

1. Sarcophagus of the frieze type—Paris, Louvre 
(from Cherchel). Scene: Adoration (badly worn). 
Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 202/4. 

2. Sarcophagus of the frieze type—Rome, Terme. 
Scene: Adoration (possibly reworked). Wilpert, 
op. cit., pl. 105. 

3. Sarcophagus of unrecorded type—Rome, Terme. 
Scene: Adoration (no reproduction available). 
N. Bull. arch. crist., 1916, p. 237. 


Fifth Century 
Type I 
1. Carved column of altar canopy—Venice, St. 
Mark’s. Scene: Doubting of Mary (suspitio de 
Maria). Venturi, Storia, I, fig. 220. 
2. Sarcophagus of the columnar type—Marseilles. 
Scene: Presentation. Wilpert, of. cit., pl. 244. 


Type Il 
1. Ivory book cover—Milan, Cathedral Treasury. 
Scene: Nativity. Labarte, Aisfoire des arts in- 
dustriels, I, pl. 6. 
Unique (Joseph wearing sleeved tunic) 


Mosaic—Rome, S. Maria Maggiore. Scene: Reas- 
surance. De Rossi, Musaici cristiani delle chiese 
di Roma, pl. 5. 


Sixth Century 
Type I 


1. Ivories of the Cathedra of Maximianus—Ra- 
venna, Archepiscopal Palace. Scenes: Reas- 
surance, Flight into Egypt, Journey to Bethlehem, 
Doubting of Virgin. Garrucci, Sforia, VI, pl. 
417/2, 3, and 4, and pl. 458/2. 

2. Ivory—Berlin, Nat. Mus. Scene: Journey to 
Bethlehem. Garrucci, of. ci?., VI, pl. 437/4. 

3. Ivory pyxis—Werden church. Scene: Nativity. 
Garrucci, of. cit., VI, pl. 438/r. 

4. Metal ampulla—Monza, Monastery. Scene: Na- 
tivity. Garrucci, of. cit., VI, pl. 433/8. 

5. Textile—Rome, Bib. Vat., Mus. Cr. (from the 
Sancta Sanctorum). Scene: Nativity. Cabrol, 
Dictionnaire, Ul", fig. 3343. 

6. Ivory—Berlin, Nat. Mus. Scene: Journey to 
Bethlehem. Garrucci, of. cit¢., pl. 437/4. 

7. Ivory book cover—Murano. Scenes: Testing of 
Mary, Journey to Bethlehem. Graeven, Frih- 
christliche u. mittelalterliche Elfenbeinwerke, 
1900, Italien. 

8. Ivory book cover of Etchmiadzin Evangeliary— 
Etchmiadzin, Monastery. Scenes: Nativity, Jour- 
ney to Bethlehem, Testing of Virgin. J. Strzy- 
gowski, Byz. Denkmdler, 1, Vienna, 1891, pl. 1. 

g. Fresco—Deir Abou Hennys (near Antinoé). 
Scenes: Reassurance, Journey to Bethlehem, etc. 
Bull. Inst. Fr. au Caire, 11 (1902), pl. 2. 


Type II (A single doubtful example in this century) 


Ivory casket of Werden—London, Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Scenes: Reassurance, Nativity. 
M. Longhurst, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Cat. of Carvings in Ivory, London, 1927, pt. I, 
pl. IX. 


Seventh Century 
Type I 

1. Enamel—Rome, Bib. Vat., Mus. Cr. Scene: 
Journey to Bethlehem. Cabrol, Dictionnaire, III2, 
fig. 3416. 

2. Gem—Rome, Bib. Vat., Mus. Cr. Scene: Na- 
tivity. Cabrol, op. cit., I?, fig. 594. 

3. Ivory—Bologna, Mus. Civico. Scene: Nativity. 
A. Goldschmidt, Die En/fenbeinsculpturen aus 
der Zeit der karolingischen u. sichsischen Kaiser., 
Berlin, 1918, IV, pl. XLI/125. 

4. Ilvory—Bologna, Collect. Cospi. Scene: Nativity. 
Agincourt, Histoire de l’art par les monuments, 
Paris, 1823, IV, pl. XII/r3. 

5. Medallion—Constantinople, Mus. Ottoman. Sce- 
ne: Flight into Egypt. Strzygowski, Byz. Denkm., 
I, Vienna, 1891, pl. VII. 








TITIAN’S PICTURES OF THE TOILET OF VENUS 
AND THEIR COPIES 


By STEPHAN POGLAYEN-NEUWALL 


T was Titian who reviving the antique theme of the Toilet of Venus’ 

popularized it in the Renaissance. The subject matter to which he returned, 

the goddess at her toilet attended by one or more cupids, one of whom holds 

the mirror for her, is particularly frequent in late Hellenistic and Roman art, 
both in monumental sculpture, such as sarcophagus reliefs, and in the minor arts.” 
Also Titian’s conceptions of the goddess are directly dependent upon the models 
in ancient art, the Venus Pudica’® and the Venus Genetrix.* Yet Titian may, especially 
in the case of the latter type, have been inspired by a composition of Giambellino’s, 
known from two pictures,’ a courtesan at her toilet, seated and arranging her hair 
before the mirror. 

Titian’s different versions of the theme of Venus at the mirror gave rise to 
numberless copies and reworkings, for, due to its attractiveness, the subject, which 
corresponded perfectly to the partiality of the time for nude female figures, became 
one of the favorite “mythologies” of the late Renaissance and still more of the 
Baroque. Some of the greatest masters took it up, such as Tintoretto,® Paolo Vero- 
nese,’ Rubens,® Van Dyck,’ Velasquez °—to say nothing of the numerous less important 
painters of the period and of the anonymous artists, who either at first hand or at 
second hand were stimulated to make imitations or variations or reformulations, as 
indeed we can see going on even down to the present day. 


1. This study is a sequel to my article Zine the third quarter of the seventeenth century (when it 
tizianeske Toilette der Venus aus dem Cranach-Kreis, was pawned to the Muselli brothers), it remained 
in Minchener Jahro. d. bild. Kunst, N. F., VI, 2 (1929). until the time of the Napoleonic wars. 

2. For the representation of Venus in antiquity 8. J. and F. Fievez, Catalogue de la Collection 
cf. J. J. Bernouilli, Aphrodite, Leipzig, 1873. Cardon, Brussels, 1921, p. 68, no. 97. Vienna, Liecht- 

3. Nude, with the right hand covering the pudenda enstein Gallery; Cf. R. Oldenbourg, P. f. Rubens 
and the left across the breast. (Klassiker der Kunst), 1921, p. 101. Engraving by 

4. Draped, with the right hand raised as high as the Antwerp engraver W. Panneels (1631) of a variant 
the head and holding the upper garment behind the by Rubens of the Liechtenstein picture. A variant 
right shoulder—in Titian’s case, adjusting the veil. of which we have an anonymous engraving was 

5. Contini collection, Florence, and Kunsthistor- sold at auction with the collection of Ch. Spruyt in 
isches Museum, Vienna. Cf. D. v. Hadeln, Veronese’s Ghent in 1815 (cf. M. Rooses, L’e@uvre du P. P. Ru- 
Venus at Her Toilet, in Burl. Mag., LIV. pp. 115 ff. bens, Antwerp, 1890, p. 174). 

6. At Durlacher Bros., New York; illustrated in 9. Collection of the Duke of Devonshire; Cf. 
D. v. Hadeln, of. ci#t., pl. Il, B. L. Cust, Zhe Chatsworth van Dyck Sketch-Book, 

7. Formerly possession of Dr. v. Frey, Paris. London, 1902, p. 28, pl. XLVI—reference to the 
Cf. D. v. Hadeln, of. cit., pp. 115 ff., for the history relationship with the Titian copy in the Hermitage. 
of the picture, which at the time Ridolfi wrote his 10. London, National Gallery: cf. W. Gensel and 
Meraviglie dell’arte was in the collection of the Bevi- J. Allende-Salazar, Velasquez (Klassiker der Kunst), 
lacqua in Verona, where, except for a short time in 1925, p. I5!I. 
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a 
* 


The majority of the pictures of the Toilet of Venus by Titian and his school have 
only one cupid, and our earliest notices begin with some examples of this type. 

In the invoice of pictures furnished King Philip II, concerning which Titian wrote 
the Secretary of State, Antonio Perez, a dunning letter under date of Decem- 
ber 22, 1574, the artist included one of this subject (“Venus con Amor gli tien il 
specchio”’)," now apparently lost. This picture seems to have remained in royal 
possession down to the eighteenth century. At least, we know from the inventories 
of the Spanish royal castles” of two pictures of this sort figuring as Titian’s. In 1666 
they both hung in the ‘ Bovédas de Ticiano,” the Titian gallery, of the Prado, 
according to the list of the art treasures there prepared after the death of Philip 1V 
by Juan Bautista del Mazo, son-in-law of Velasquez. The first, ‘Venus con un nino 
que le tiene un espejo,” turns up as late as 1794 in Buen Retiro; the second, 
‘‘otra Venus con un muchacho que tiene un espejo en la mano con diferentes ati- 
tudes,” is recorded for the last time in 1701 as in the Prado. 

Though the measurements given in the Granvella inventory, which are not always 
to be trusted”—do not agree, it is still possible that the picture listed therein 
as no. oI, “ Peinture d’une femme avec un Cupido tenant un miroir, de la main 
d’un Titian”’ may be identical with the “ Venus, die in Spiegl schauet, so der Cupido 
helt’? which the inventory of the Rudolphian collections prepared in the 1640's 
(before the Swedish capture of Prague in 1648) lists as in Castle Skokloster on Lake 
Malar.* In the Prague list of December 6, 1621, this picture is to be identified either 
as no. 872, ‘‘Venus und Cupido vom Tician,” or else perhaps better as no. 1037, 
‘‘Ein nackend Weib in einem spiegel vom Tician” (and it is by no means excluded 
that there were two very similar compositions). No such picture appears, indeed, in 
the list of works of art acquired by Emperor Rudolf II from the Comte Francois de 
Cantecroy, grandson of the Chancellor Granvella.” Still the picture may very well 
have come along as a later acquisition from that same source. For we know from the 
correspondence of the emperor that he subsequently entrusted his agent, Councillor 
Carlo Billeo, who had conducted the negotiations with the Comte de Cantecroy, with 
the exchange of some of the pieces.’ Turning to the more recent history of the 


11, Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Zizian, Leben und in the current catalogue of the Vienna Kunsthistor- 
Werke, 11, Leipzig, 1877, p. 783. isches Museum (0.99 m. X 0.87 m.). 

12. C. Justi, Verzeichnis der friither in Spanien 14. O. Granberg, La galerie de tableaux de la 
befindlichen, jetzt verschollenen, oder ins Ausland Reine Christine de Suéde & Stockholm, 1897, App. I, 





gekommenen Gemilde Tizians, in Preuss. Jahrb., X, 
p. 182. 

13. A. Castan, Monographie du Palais Granvella 
a@ Besancon, Besancon, 1867, p. 46, no. 91: 4 piedz 
2 polces x 3 piedz 7 polces — 1,35 m.X1.22 m., the 
measurements given for the picture in the Granvella 
collection, in contrast to 1.19 m. XI m., the measure- 
ments given for the picture in the Rudolphian col- 
lection. In the case of Diirer’s Martyrdom of the 
Ten Thousand similar differences appear between the 
measurements of the Granvella inventory (3 piedz 
5 polces xX 3 piedz = 1.11 m. X 0.97 m.) and those 


no. 292. 

15. Das Inventar der Prager Schatz— und Kunst- 
kammer vom 6. Dezember 1621, published by H. Zim- 
mermann in Kunsthist. Jahrb. d. ah. Kaiserh., XXV, 
pp. XIII ff. 

16. Urkunden, Akten und Regesten aus dem Archiv 
des k. k. Ministeriums des Jnneren, published by Zim- 
mermann in Kunsthist. Jahrb. d. ah. Kaiserh., Vil, 
p. L, Reg. 4656. 

17. Kunsthist. Jahrb. d. ah. Kaiserh., Vil, p. LILI, 
Reg. 4661. 
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picture, we find that it appears in the inventory of Queen Christine’s” gallery, which 
consisted to a great extent of the collections carried off from Prague. The regent, 
Duke Philip of Orléans, bought this gallery in 1721. At the auction of his collection 
in England, 1798, the picture passed to Earl Darnley at Cobham Hall. Thence auc- 
tioned off again in 1925, it has now come into the collection of the Austrian Consul 
General at Stockholm, K. Bergsten (Fig. 11). 

Some hare tried to identify the ‘‘ Venus looking in a glass with a Cupido near her’ 
in the gallery of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” with the indifferent copy 
acquired by the Dresden gallery in 1749 from the imperial collection at Prague 
(Fig. 10).” The identification is based, first, on the fact that the Governor General of 
the Spanish Netherlands, Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, whose gallery contained a 
picture of this sort, did buy a large share of the pictures when the Villiers collection 
was auctioned at Antwerp in 1648, then, secondly, on the assumption that the picture 
was included in one of the consignments sent from the collection of the archduke to 
build up the Prague collection again after its plunder by the Swedes. On the other 
hand, when, a few decades ago, a certain “‘nackhende Venus’’™ of the inventory of 
the archducal gallery after having passed through the imperial collections of Vienna 
and Budapest turned up in the possession of Marcell von Nemes (Fig. 2) the attempt 
was made to identify it as the Venus of the Buckingham collection.* This identifi- 
cation is more convincing than the former one, both because it corresponds better to 
the high level of quality in the Villiers collection and because the earlier ownership 
of the Nemes Venus by Leopold Wilhelm is not a mere supposition, as in the case 
of the Dresden copy, but is a certainty.” 

Whether the ‘‘ Venere & Cupido” ascribed to Titian in the Arundel collection™ 
belonged with the composition under discussion cannot be determined from the 
laconic notice in the inventory. Needless to say, the attributions of such old lists 
are not to be taken too seriously; for instance, the above-mentioned picture from 
the collection of Emperor Rudolf II (Fig. 11), which is certainly in the main (if not 
wholly) a school piece, is given unreservedly to the master in the old inventories. 

We are on safer ground when we come to Ridolfi,” who informs us of two 


J 


18. O. Granberg, of. cit., App. II, no. 154; App. 21. Th. v. Frimmel, Geschichte d. Wiener Gemidlde- 


III, no. 28; App. IV, no. 17. /d., Kejsar Rudolf 
Ils Konsthammere, Stockholm, 1902, p. XXV. 

19. Brian Fairfax, A Catalogue of the Curious 
Collection of Pictures of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, London, 1758 (publisher: W. Bathoe). 

20. C. Philipps, Zhe picture Gallery of Charles J, 
London, 1896, p, 61; Th. v. Frimmel, in Zé/zows 
Kunstchronik, 1896-7, coll. 198-9. Acquired through 
Pietro Guarienti in 1749 from the imperial collection 
in Prague (cf. H. Posse, Die Staatl. Gemdldegalerie 
zu Dresden, 1929, p. 29, no. 178); identical with 
no. 192 of the 1718 inventory of the Prague collection 
(‘*Titiano Copia: Ein naketes weibsbild, so sich im 
spiegel schauet, ein Cupido darbei’’) and with the 
copy after Titian very similarly described under no. 205 
of the 1737 Prague inventory (Urkunden, Akten, 
Regesten u. Inventare aus dem k. k. Statthalterei- Archiv 
in Prag, published by K. Koepel in Aumnsthist. Jahré. 
d. ah. Kaiserh., X). 


sammlungen (3rd. series of K7. Galeriestudien, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 132. 

22. H. v. Kilényi, Hin wiedergefundenes Bild von 
Tizian, Budapest, 1906. 

23. The different measurements given in the Vil- 
liers auction catalogue (it gives for the Venus picture 
4 ft. x 3 ft. = 1.22 m. x0.91 m., while the size of the 
Dresden copy is 1.15 m. x1 m. and that of the Nemes 
Venus is 1.175 m. X 1.01 m.) have as a result of their 
slight reliability (which they share with those of the 
Granvella inventory) no importance in the solution 
of the problem. 

24. Cf. the inventory of the picture collection of 
Alethea Countess of Arundel, of 1654, published in 
Burl. Mag., X1X, p. 283. 

25. C. Ridolfi, Le meraviglie dell’arte, edited by 
D. v. Hadeln, Berlin, 1914, I. pp. 200 and 194. 
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Fic. 3—Leningrad, Hermitage: Toilet of 
Venus, Copy by School of Titian 


Fic. 5— Moscow, Museum of Fine Arts: 
Lotlet of Venus, Venetian Copy 


ic. 4—London, Collection of Mrs. Wakefield: 


Toilet of Venus, probably Venetian Copy 





Fic. 6—Magdeburg, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: 


Toilet of Venus, Copy by School of Titian 
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pictures by Titian representing the goddess of love attended by two cupids. One 
of these paintings, ‘Una Venere sino a ginocchi, che si vagheggia nello specchio 
con due Amori,” which Ridolfi enumerates among the pictures of the Barbarighi 
di San Polo, is artistically the best of the preserved examples of the Toilet of 
Venus by Titian and his circle. In 1581 the picture was bought from Titian’s son 
Pomponio by the Barbarighi, and from the estate of a branch of this family it 
passed about the middle of last century into the Hermitage (Fig. 1). The goddess, 
who has the features of Titian’s daughter Lavinia, looks at herself in the mirror 
held by the cupid in front and is about to be crowned by the cupid behind. 
Conceived along the traditional lines of the Venus Pudica, she raises her left hand 
to her breast while her right hand reaching parallel in the opposite direction draws 
her robe together across her lap. 

In contrast to this there is another composition more calm and monumental in which 
the mirror is supported by the two cupids. A school copy ascribed in the Hermitage 
catalogue to Orazio Vecelli, represents this composition (Fig. 3). Then, at London 
Mrs. Wakefield has a copy (Fig. 4) of Italian (probably Venetian) origin, representing 
this composition and dating from the beginning of the seventeenth century; this 
may be the same as an untraceable copy formerly in the Ashburton collection.” 
Further, there is a Venetian copy, likewise of the early seventeenth century, in the 
Moscow Museum of Fine Arts (Fig. 5);” these pictures like Van Dyck’s drawing 
in his Italian sketchbook agree closely with the Hermitage copy. Finally, comes 
as a considerably divergent variant of the composition the above-mentioned canvas 
sold in the Nemes sale (Fig. 2). All these are doubtless derived from the second 
of the two pictures mentioned by Ridolfi: the “ Venere rarissima, che si mira nello 
specchio con due amori”’ once belonging to the Venetian jurisconsult Nicold Crasso. 
We can hardly go wrong in assuming that the copy in the Hermitage is closer 
to Crasso’s now vanished original than is the Nemes picture: the former offers a 
more differentiated and satisfactory solution of the compositional problems involved. 
The two copies of London and Moscow respectively are qualitatively inferior and 
reveal themselves as inexact when the four pictures are all compared.” The fact that 


26. A. Somoff, Ermitage Imperial, Catalogue de 
la galerie de tableaux, I, St. Petesburg, 1899, pp. XXI, 
133, no. 99. 

27. French plunder from the landgraval gallery 
at Cassel. In 1815 acquired by Czar Alexander with 


any architectural setting. There are also other slight 
differences: thus, in the position of the hand (Mrs. 
Wakefield’s Venus has the right hand closed like the 
Barbarigo Venus, while in both other copies of the 


Josephine’s collection at Malmaison. Cf. O. Eisen- 
mann, Kat. d. kgl. Gemidldegalerie zu Kassel, 1888, 
pp. XX ff.; A. Somoff, of. cit., pp. XVII, 136, no. 108; 
J. A. Schmidt, Venera pered zerkalom Tiziana, in 
Starye Gody, 1907, pt. I, pp. 222 f. 

28. According to Crowe and Cavalcaselle (of. cit., 
Il, p. 632, note 41) another copy like that of Mal- 
maison, and looking like the work of some such 
copyist as Contarini or Varotari. 

29. Taken over from the Rumjanzoff Museum, 
(dispersed in 1924), to which the picture had been 
consigned by the Hermitage in 1862. Cf. Moskovski 
Publicnij i Rumianzovskij Muse] Putevoditel po Kartinoj 
Gallereje, Moscow, 1896, p. 44, no. 494. 

30. The copies in London and Moscow, to judge 
by the reproductions, seem to lack the suggestion ot 


type of the Crasso picture the fingers are curved 
inwards more slightly); in the accessories of the god- 
dess (the pearl necklace is lacking in the Moscow 
copy; in the bracelet of Mrs. Wakefield’s Venus pairs 
of stones correspond to the pairs of pearls, while in 
the other copies a single stone follows every pair of 
pearls); in the ornament of the robe (the robe in the 
Moscow copy lacks the border); in the representation 
of Cupid (the quiver, that in the other examples lies 
at his feet, is in the London copy fastened to his 
scarf). The painter of the Leningrad copy seems to 
have widened the picture toward the right in order 
to bring wholly into the canvas the god of love that 
in the other copies was partly cut off by the frame; 
this probably led him then to break through the wall 
behind the pillar (which motive the sketch of van 
Dyck repeats also). 
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Van Dyck, who knew his Titian better than most, sketched a composition like that of 
the Hermitage copy also argues that this copy is the closest. 

As to the Nemes picture (Fig. 2), the argument for doubting its execution by Titian 
himself is not that it derives from another picture of his, for such a borrowing was 
his favorite practice. The trouble is, rather, that it is a combination of elements derived 
from both the Barbarigo and Crasso pictures. While the front cupid and the Venus 
are taken over from the Barbarigo composition (Fig. 1) and even such details as the 
position of her right arm, as her left bracelet,* and as the pattern of her robe’s border 
are all repeated, the cupid behind is borrowed from the Crasso composition, as can 
be seen by his agreement with the corresponding cupids of the copies in Russia and 
London. But it is not so much this compilation itself that tells against Titian’s 
authorship as it is the fact that the variations on the borrowed elements, so far as 
they are not merely a matter of painting, have mostly turned out badly. For instance, 
instead of the easily inclined head of the front cupid in the Barbarigo picture we have 
in the Nemes version the head stiffly erect and emphasizing the harsh slope of the 
shoulder; the way in which the Nemes cupid is cut off by the frame is also unpleasant. 
Then, too, the connection between the two boys is broken because the mirror frame 
is made wider, and instead of its being crossed by the arm of the cupid behind, which, 
as we see in the Hermitage copy (Fig. 3), was a device to lead over to the mirrored 
image and to the front cupid, the arm cuts off and fairly dissociates the cupid’s face, 
which comes forward too much. These evidences of carelessness in the case of the 
Nemes canvas, in comparison, that is, to Titian’s two earlier pictures of the subject, 
are readily enough explained by the quite intelligible lack of the master’s participation 
in the task of making yet a third variant of his composition. Irreconcilable with 
Titian’s own painting in the late 1550’s which would be the date indicated by the full 
color and heavy impasto of the Nemes picture, is the quite incredible weakness of the 
figure style revealed in the dangling limbs of the cupid and expressionless forms of the 
goddess. Compare, for example, the inert drooping right arm of the Nemes Venus (Fig. 2) 
(which even the author of the picture inventory of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm did 
not dare unreservedly ascribe to Titian)™ with the corresponding arm throbbing with 
life in the Barbarigo picture (Fig. 1). Such considerations are enough to attest the 
pupil’s workmanship in the picture though the high coloristic quality (that makes its 
origin in Titian’s studio a certainty) allows one to think of the possibility of Titian’s 
participation in painting the picture. 

The relative dating of the Crasso and Barbarigo pictures is not so obvious as might 
be expected. In spite of the exuberance of its bodily forms and the breadth of its 
brushwork, both characteristic of the late Titian, the Barbarigo picture shows a clarity 
of contour and an extraordinary exactitude of detail, as in the arabesque border, which 
preclude a date later than the middle 1550’s: for its style the closest parallel is the 


31. The Nemes Venus’ string of pearls corresponds 32. Jnventar der Kunstsammlung des Erzherzogs 
to those of the Leningrad and London copies; with Leopold Witihelm von Oesterreich, published by A. 
the former and with the Moscow copy it agrees too Berger in Kumsthist. Jahrb. d. ah. Kaiserh., 1, 
in the jewelry ornament of the bracelet (cf. note 30), p. LXXXVII, no. 11: ‘‘Man halt, es seye von dem 
which is different from that of the bracelet of the Bar- Titiano.’’ 


barigo Venus, where a single pear! follows every stone. 
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Danaé at Madrid completed in 1554.” In the case of the Crasso picture we are at a 
disadvantage because we can only get from the copies the vaguest idea of the color 
and modeling in the original. They seem to indicate a more closed composition that 
would argue for a later dating than the Barbarigo picture were there not in opposition 
two other considerations of an iconographical character. The bordering with a number 
of parallel bands sewed on, such as we find on the velvet robe of the goddess both 
in the Leningrad and London copies after the Crasso composition, makes its ap- 
pearance earlier in Titian’s own work—on the velvet bedspread of two pictures of 
Venus with the Organ Player, in Berlin and Madrid,“—than does the arabesque 
bordering of the Barbarigo and Nemes pictures, which appears first only on a school 
reworking of these two pictures.” With these two Titians and the still earlier Venus 
with the partridge agrees also the Crasso use of the band bracelet™ as exclusive arm 
decoration, though there is variation in its jewelry; while both the Barbarigo and 
Nemes Venuses show an innovation in that one of the jeweled bands is replaced by 
a chain bracelet. That these two pictures are later follows also from the circumstance 
that while the pentimenti on the coiffure of the Barbarigo Venus are observed by 
the painter of the Nemes picture, the copies after Crasso’s Venus still show the 
original widespreading type of hairdress.™ 

The relations of the Barbarigo and Nemes pictures to. each other and to the Crasso 
Venus (as known by its copies), which is dateable between 1545 and 1555 because of 
its connection with the pictures of Venus with the Organ Player, make it reasonably 
certain that all these pictures were together for some time in the studio of Titian. 


* 
* * 


How did it happen that the cupid behind ever came to be lacking from Titian’s 
composition of the Toilet of Venus? 

Kilényi® sees in the picture formerly in the M. v. Nemes collection, the back 
cupid of which remained painted over for centuries, the archetype of all the com- 
positions in which Venus is attended by only one cupid. But the painting over, 
to judge by its awkwardness—it makes between the mirror and goddess a hiatus 
unbridged in any way—would most likely result only when this compositional 
type with one cupid had established itself on the basis of some other influential 
picture. Now Kilényi to support his contention adduces a picture with the front 
cupid only, in the depot of the Cassel gallery, a copy by Gillis Congnet (Fig. 7).” 
This picture is dated 1579, though, as Kilényi assumes, it might have. been 


33. O. Fischel, 7izian (Klassiker der Kunst), 1925, rious other scholars have defended the same (cf. 
p. 186. (Subsequent citations will be to this fifth Gronau in Monatsh. d. Kunsiw. Lit., 111, Berlin, 1907, 
edition.) pp. 7 ff.; E. Waldmann, 7izian, Berlin, 1923, p. 235; 


34. Jbid., pp. 144 f. E. v. d. Bercken in Burl. Mag., XLIV, pp. 108 ff.; 
35. Jbid., p. 146. Id., Die Malerei der Friih- und Hochrenaissance in 
36. Jbid., p. 143. Oberitalien, Wildpark-Potsdam, 1927, p. 191; Fischel, 


37. The observation regarding the different treat- op. cit., p. 179; Hadeln in Burl. Mag., LIV, p. 115, 


ment of the hair in the Leningrad and Munich 
pictures, I owe to Prof. J. A. Schmidt, of Leningrad, 
who, in Starye Gody (loc. cit.), likewise questioned 
Titian’s authorship of the Nemes Venus, while va- 


Suida, 7izian, Ziirich-Leipzig, 1933, pp. 116, 171). 
38: Op. cit., p. 12. 
39. O. Eisenmann, Xurzes Verzeichnis der Gemilde 
in der Kgl. Galerie zu Kassel, 1904, p. 38, no. 489. 
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executed by the artist after a sketch made earlier, at the time of his visit to 
Venice. But the truth is Congnet’s imitation makes us look for the source of the 
composition of Venus at the mirror with only one cupid in an entirely different 
direction from the Nemes Venus. For in characteristics that are really differentiating 
the agreement of these two paintings only extends to the chain bracelet and the 
band bracelet with its jewelry. Otherwise, because of the turning of the cupid toward 
the observer and because of the bordering of the robe with parallel bands, the 
Cassel picture clearly reveals itself as going much better with the Leningrad copy, 
which in turn, as we have seen, is our most accurate reflection of the Crasso picture. ” 
Along with the Cassel picture should be classified a Flemish repetition of this same 
composition (with one cupid), at Hampton Court (Fig. 8);*' it dates from the first 
half of the seventeenth century and is based either on the same prototype as Congnet’s 
painting or possibly even on the latter itself. Agreeing like these two with the 
Leningrad copy (except for the absence of one cupid, of course) is yet a third such 
copy in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Magdeburg, a copy of the school of 
Titian (Fig. 6). It tallies surprisingly with the Leningrad copy even in details where 
its two companion pictures diverge, e. g. in bending the fingers of the goddess’ 
right hand, in having two band bracelets, and in retaining the pillar.” The two 
companion pictures have, however, their closer parallel, for the representation of the 
goddess, in a fourth copy in the picture gallery at Sanssouci,“ going back to a 
compilation of Titian’s workshop or school, a picture to which we shall return below. 
A fifth picture belonging to this group is a Venus become Leda formerly in the 
Gualino collection (Fig. 9). The cupid brings a swan instead of a mirror. The 
turning around of his head, and the bracelets resembling those of the copies of 
Crasso’s picture relate the painting to the others. In the juiciness of its execution 
it reveals a clever reflection of Titian on the part of some not much later Venetian. 

_ The earliest actual, but very free, imitation of the Nemes Venus is preserved in 
the gallery of the Vienna Academy,” a picture of the late Cranach workshop in the 
style of Lucas Cranach the Younger (Fig. 13). The fact that this painting lacks the 


40. Inthe Moscow copy the mantle is undecorated ; 43. Therefore, this picture may very possibly be 





in the London copy Cupid wears the quiver on the 
scarf (cf. note 30). 

41. According to the inventory number burned 
into the back side it was already in the collection of 
Charles I (a@ ¢erminus ante quem for the production). 
E. Law (A Historical Catalogue of the Pictures at 
Hampton Court Palace, London, 1881, no. 441) wished 
to identify the picture with no. 209 (‘‘ Titian: a Jarge 
piece being Diana and Cupid’’) of the catalogue of 
the collection of King James II, published in 1748 
(publisher : W. Bathoe). This attempt is entirely abor- 
tive because of the lack of any attribute in the hands 
of the goddess that would occasion the interpretation 
of her as Diana. According to information kindly 
given by Mr. Collins Baker, London, it has been 
taken to be Venetian. I think, however, the type of 
the goddess and the material on which the painting 
is done—oak—point, rather, to Flanders. 

42. Cf. Th: Volbehr, Zwei Kopien nach der Venus 
vor dem Spiegel im Kaiser Friedrich-Museum der 
Stadt Magdeburg. 


an earlier version of the Toilet of Venus with two 
figures. (The pillar behind the cupid is not visible 
in the photograph, but is to be seen in the painting, 
as the director of the museum writes me.) 

44. E. Henschel-Simon, Die Gemdlde und Skul- 
pluren in der Bildergalerie von Sanssouci, Berlin, 1930, 
p. 38, no. 126. According to the kind communication 
of Dr. A. Scharff, this is a Flemish copy dating from 
the first half of the seventeenth century. 

45. The composition is in any case too naive for 
one to ascribe the picture to Titian as L. Venturi 
has done (Za collezione Gualino, Turin and Rome, 
1926, pl. XXXIX); also the drapery folds and the 
wooly clouds are wholly un-Titianesque. 

46. Cf. R. Eigenberger, Die Geméldegalerie der 
Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste in Wien, 1927, p. 94, 
no. 595; Poglayen-Neuwall, Hine tizianeske Toilette 
der Venus aus dem Cranach-Kreis, in Miinchener 
Jahrb., N. F., VI, pp. 177f. 
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Cassel, Gallery: Toilet of 8—Hlampton Court: Totlet of 
Copy by Gills Congnet Venus, Flemish Copy 


Fic. g— London, Itahan Embassy (Formerly Gualino Fig. 1o—Dresden, Gallery: Toilet of 
Collection, Lurin): Leda, by Venetian School Venus, Copy by School of Titian 
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Fic. It— Stockholm, Collection 0 A, Bb vo SfER2 ° kia. I . ee entice, ( a ad’ Oro, Franchetti 
Lotlet of Venus, Variant by Studio of Titian Collection: Venus, Variant by School of Titian 











Fic. 13— Vienna, Academy of Fin tc. 14—Munich, Collection of Consul O. 
Arts: Toilet of Venus, Variant by fleilmann-Schwaneck: Toilet of Venus, 
Cranach Workshop Copy by David Teniers the Younger 
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cupid behind, although it is probably itself already based on a copy of the Nemes 
Venus, proves that this second cupid was painted over on the Nemes picture as 
early as toward the end of the sixteenth century, probably already in Titian’s 
own studio. 

Later we have two copies executed by David Teniers the Younger. One of them 
is in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Magdeburg,“ and, as appears from a comparison 
with the engraving by L. Vorsterman the Younger, it is identical with the copy which 
Teniers prepared for the 7heatrum pictorium (the engraved catalogue of the gallery 
of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm) in the 1650's. A letter of Teniers to the archduke 
written in October, 1656, reports the preparation of the copies for the gallery cata- 
logue and thus establishes the ¢erminus ante guem of this painting by Teniers.“ The 
other replica by him (Fig. 14) belongs to Consul Architect Otto Heilmann-Schwaneck, 
Munich, who purchased it there in 1927 in an auction at H. Helbing’s.® 

There are, it is true, still other versions which show certain points of agreement 
with the Nemes Venus™ just as in the case of the pictures at Cassel and Hampton 
Court we find agreement in the bracelets though both these pictures are to be 
affiliated rather with the Crasso prototype. In the case of other pictures the details 
that accord with the Nemes Venus are mostly details that are shared by the Venus 
Barbarigo, if they were not, indeed, already present in the Crasso picture. 

The majority of the variants still to be discussed of this type of the Toilet of Venus 
where the partly nude Venus Pudica is attended by only one cupid are essentially 
based on motives from the Barbarigo Venus combined with other elements partly 
in common with other pictures of this kind. From the Venus Barbarigo they derive 
the turning of the cupid toward the mirror, the chain bracelet of Venus (usually the 
only arm decoration in these variants), and the closing of her right hand as it holds 
the robe together. From the Venus of Nicold Crasso, to judge it from the Leningrad 
copy, they derive the pillar in the background (which, along with the Barbarigo 
motives just mentioned, is borrowed in the case of the Nemes Venus). Both the 


47. Illustrated by Volbehr, op. cit. The picture, ah. Kaiserh., V, p. 350) would go back to the Nemes 
that was bought by W. Bode in 1894 for the mu- picture. For his patron employed Sporkman extensively 
seum along with the Venetian copy mentioned above in the preparation of copies after pictures in the arch- 
(cf. note 42), may be identical with a picture of the duke’s gallery. From the inventory I could only satisfy 


same subject by David Teniers the Younger, which 
was owned by a certain J. Sonsot and was sold at 
auction with his collection in Brussels July 20, 1739 
(cf. Gerard Hoet, Catalogus of Naamlyst van Schild- 
eryen in’s Gravenhage, 1752, I, p. 590, no. 9. 

48. Cf. Kunsthist. Jahrd. d. ah. Kaiserh., V, p. 355. 

49. As the picture was formerly in a private col- 
lection in England, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it was once in the collection of the Duke of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim as one of the 120 copies made 
by Teniers from the paintings belonging to the Arch- 
duke Leopold Wilhelm (cf. no. 120 in the auction 
catalogue of the Marlborough sale in 1886). 

50. One would assume, indeed, that the ‘‘ Venus 
mit dem Spiegel ’’ which Peter Sporkman painted for 
the lord chamberlain and archducal steward Count 


Johann Adolph zu Schwarzenberg (cf. F. Mares, 


Beitrige zur -Kenntnis der Kunstbestrebungen des 
Erzherzogs Leopold Wilhelm, in Kunsthist. Jahrb. d. 


vi 


myself of the existence in the Schwarzenberg castle 
at Krumau in Bohemia of several very darkened 
copies by Sporkman, and their condition made it 
impossible to draw from them any very useful con- 
clusion as to the artist’s style. However, of the three 
extant representations of Venus mirroring herself, 
thoroughly new creations, one Venus with Cupids, is 
by M. A. Franceschini, another, representing Venus 
with Mars, is by an unknown Italian of the second half 
of the seventeenth century, and only the third, the 
oldest, that belongs in the first half of the century and 
includes only the goddess herself, comes under con- 
sideration for P. Sporkman, as it is the work of him 
or some other contemporary Fleming. But it is only 
by the mirror hanging behind the nude bosomed lady 
(a noble woman in mythological disguise) that this 
picture is rendered recognizable as a descendent of 
Titian’s love goddess mirroring herself. 
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Barbarigo picture and the above-discussed copies after the Crasso Venus furnish the 
same alternation of light and dark stripes for the pattern of the couch cover (on 
the Nemes picture the light stripes are much wider. Common to the two-figure 
variations of the Crasso Venus and to pictures of the new type of the Venus Pudica 
with one cupid is the smooth fall of the curtain. 

The variants of this type show as a new feature the hemming of the robe by 
means of a single sewed-on border with sometimes a few, sometimes many loops 
attached. Among themselves they vary considerably, as the examples already 
mentioned sufficiently demonstrate. They often differ through omission. Sometimes 
the jewelry is missing, e. g. in the case of a Venetian copy, of the late sixteenth or 
early seventeenth century in the Saxon Embassy at Berlin.” Or, as happens in this 
very example also, the decorative pattern of the couch cover may be omitted, and 
the pillar too. Or the robe lacks its border pattern, as with the Moscow copy of the 
Crasso composition, the Leda formerly Gualino’s, and another Venetian version of 
the Venus, said to be in Cracow, which might, to judge by Meissner’s illustration,” 
be dated about 1600. Along with these omissions, there are in this class of pictures 
more remote borrowings than those already mentioned, other modifications, and 
new, independent additions. The copyist may content himself with merely changing 
the striped decoration of the couch cover, as in the school copy of the Dresden 
gallery (Fig. 10), which may be regarded as a standard example of its type.” On the 
other hand, he may, as with the free reworking of this type already mentioned in 
the Saxon Embassy at Berlin, besides omitting details (such as the jewelry, decoration 
of couch cover, and the pillar in the background), go so far as to put high shoes 
on the cupid’s feet and to attach a quiver to his scarf. The quiver appears also in 
Mrs. Wakefield’s copy, which resembles the Saxon Embassy picture, too, in the 
position of the right hand of the goddess, thereby differing from all the other 
derivations from the Crasso prototype.™ In the case of the picture published by 
Meissner the painter suddenly took a notion to open up with a landscape view 
the background wall, which the pillar had formerly taken up. In the studio variant 
at Stockholm (Fig. 11) Venus holds the bow,” as she does also in a similar variant at 
Wiesbaden,” which seems to be of good enough quality almost to be also from 
Titian’s studio. 


51. Sent with other pictures to Dresden in 1741 deling of the torso, and the characterization of the 
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by Ventura Rossi, the Venetian picture agent of the 
Saxon court (cf. H. Posse, Katalog der Staatl. Gemélde- 
galerie zu Dresden, 1929, p. 29, no. 179). 

52. F.H. Meissner, Paolo Veronese (Knackfuss’ sche 
Kiinstler-Monographien), 1897, p. 96, fig. 75. Wrongly 
noted as in the Czartoryszki Museum at Cracow. 

53- Cf. above, note 20. 

54. Cf. above, note 30. 

55. For Titian, to whom the Stockholm picture has 
recently been reattributed, though Crowe and Caval- 
caselle long ago rightly rejected it, to introduce so 
illogical a motive would be rather surprising: indeed, 
if Venus permitted herself the slightest movement 
her robe, which she holds firmly elsewhere, would 
fall off. Along with parts that—to judge from the 
photograph—are beautifully executed (e. g., the mo- 


material of the curtain, which, incidentally, well rein- 
forces the Venus) there are glaring weaknesses which 
are hard to reconcile with our conception of Titian’s 
art, notably the feeble rendition of Venus’ robe and 
of the cloth held by the cupid. The picture supposedly 
representing Diana and Cupid attributed to Titian in 
the collection of King James II (cf. note 41) may 
have been of this sort. The puffiness of the cupid, 
and the doughiness of his cloth and of the Venus’ 
robe indicate a date around 1560. 

56. Acquired by the Prussian government im 1815 
with the Galleria Giustiniani (G. Delaroche, Ca/alo- 
gue de tableaux de la célébre Galerie Giustiniani, 
Paris, 1812, p. 35, no. 37; C. P. Landon, Annales 
du Musée, 2. coll., Partie ancienne, Galerie Giusti- 
niani, Paris, 1812, pl. 44 (1), p. 95, reproduction after 
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Common to all these variants on the type is the fact that their painters, as we 
have already demonstrated in certain cases, borrowed from various pictures at once. 
Take, for example, the Wiesbaden Venus: in the more scanty cut of the robe and in 
the characterization of the cloth it corresponds to the Dresden version; its other 
peculiarities find general agreement elsewhere; and even its bow in Venus’ hand 
may very well have been taken over from the more original Stockholm picture, 
Again, the richer ornamentation of the robe of Venus in the picture of the Saxon 
Embassy at Berlin is a point of contact with the Stockholm picture and with a 
variant yet to be discussed in the Ca’ d’Oro, Venice (Fig. 12). 

The above-mentioned Sanssouci version of our theme is a sort of counterpart to 
the Nemes Venus in the way the figures are placed. The left half of the picture 
follows, as we have seen, the composition underlying the copies at Cassel and 
Hampton Court, but the right side with its cupid standing in front of the pillar and 
looking into the picture corresponds, rather, to these last discussed variants derived 
from the Barbarigo Venus, It can therefore also be classified with them. 

The fact that these examples of composite compositions reveal borrowings from 
the different compositions emerging from Titian’s studio carries us further than our 
earlier conclusion that, because of their evident interrelationships, the Barbarigo, 
Nemes, and Crasso pictures (to judge the last always from what we have identified as 
its copies) remained for a considerable time together in the master’s studio: it makes 
the mass production of a great number of the contemporary copies in Titian’s 
workshop probable. This helps us understand how, even in the case of later examples 
of our theme, identical motives are repeated and varied, and especially if we take into 
consideration Titian’s practice of preserving carefully in his studio the sketches for 
his more important pictures in order to resurrect them in another form on occasion, 
sometimes after the lapse of decades. As exemplification of this practice of his I may 
mention: the half figures of the Magdalene,” which are, incidentally, influenced by 
the antique Venus Pudica; the two pictures of the Crowning with Thorns,” and the 
transformation of the Madonna of the Treviso Annunciation™ into a St. Catherine. 

The Venus Pudica from the Toilet of Venus appears alone in a whole group of 
pictures and thus the expression and gestures of the goddess are somewhat deprived 
of motivation. Such pictures do not, of course, go back directly to any such reduced 
version by Titian himself. To judge by their popularity these syncopated Venuses 
are probably the result of the notion of some enterprising pupil. His idea then 
gave rise to abundant and diverse copying in all directions. Perhaps the cutting 
down of some Toilet of Venus, such as may explain the relatively narrow picture 
of this abbreviated type in the Franchetti collection, Ca’ d’Oro, Venice, first led to 
the omission of the cupid. The best example of such an unattended Venus, despite 
its inevitable weakness of composition not without a certain impressiveness, is this 


an outline drawing by E. Lingée; J. Meyer, Xg/. attribute the picture (known to me in an unsatisfactory 
Museen zu Berlin: Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der reproduction which does not permit a precise judg- 
Gemdlde, Berlin, 1883, p. 477, no. 189). About the ment) to the “‘studio’’ of Titian. 

turn of the century it was lent to the Landesmuseum 57. Fischel, of. cit., pp. 66, 230, 231. 

at Stettin (cf. the catalogue of the Berlin Gemalde- 58. Jbid., pp. 114, 239. 

galerie, 1898, p. 440). At present lent to the Wies- 59. Jbid., p. 38. 


baden Stadtische Gemaldegalerie. H. Voss is said to 60. Jbid., p. 246. 
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school piece in the Ca’ d’Oro. A Venetian example of the advanced seventeenth cen- 
tury privately owned in Berlin, although probably a copy of a copy, still follows 
closely the original details.“ A comparison of right hands shows that both of 
these reduced versions go back to a prototype like the Stockholm (Fig. 11) and 
Wiesbaden variants of the Toilet. The rich ornament of the robe in the Ca’ d’Oro 
picture (the photograph of the Berlin example shows no ornament) recalls the 
Stockholm picture. From some such variant of the Crasso composition as the 
Magdeburg copy, derive, however, as fingers, bracelets, robe borders, and curtains 
prove, two other examples of the unattended Venus: one in the magazine of the 
castle of Charlottenburg,” of late date and too darkened for any very exact study; 
the other Venetian, of the late sixteenth century, in the Munich Residenzmuseum 
(Fig. 20).% Finally, with peculiarities of the Toilets of Venus at Cassel and Hampton 
Court (the position of the fingers of the right hand) agrees the Flemish version of 
the Venus unattended in the Berlin Schlossmuseum™ which dates from the second 
half of the seventeenth century and is so extremely simplified as to eliminate all the 
goddess’ ornaments. The “Quadreto di Venere di meza figura di Pavol Veronese” 
in the gallery of Duke Carlo I] Gonzaga may have belonged somewhere among 
these pictures.” 


In contrast to the Venus Pudica type looking at herself in the mirror with which 
we have thus far been occupied there is the other type, based on a later creation of 
Titian, resembling the antique conception of the Venus Genetrix, and showing Venus 
already partly clothed and actually occupied with her toilet. While the turn of the 
body and the gesture of the left hand pressing the chemise against her breast recalls 
the former type, the right hand is raised to adjust the veil before the mirror,” which 
partly conceals the cupid, who differing from the preceding versions is seen from 
the front. 

A particularly interesting picture of this Venus Genetrix type is in the collection 
of Viscount Lee of Fareham at Richmond (Fig. 15).% This formerly belonged to 


61. Thus, as in the picture in Stockholm and the 62. General Catalogue of the Administration of 





other pictures of that group, she wears on her left 
arm the chain bracelet, which the Venus of the Ca’ 
d’Oro has around her right wrist. Also the fingers 
of the right hand of the goddess, with which she 
would be presumably holding the handle (not visible 
in the available reproduction) of a hand mirror (in 
reality it is the end of a bow), are partly closed in 
the same way as in the paintings in Stockholm and 
Wiesbaden, while the position of the fingers is less 
tight in the case of the Ca’ d’Oro Venus. Cf. Fogo- 
lari-Nebbia-Moschini, Za R. Galleria Giorgio Fran- 
chetti alla Ca’ d’Oro, Venice, 1929, pp. 99 ff, where 
the Franchetti Venus boldly passes as an authentic 
work by Titian in spite of weaknesses of drawing and 
painting that make such an attribution seem impro- 
bable. The right curtain has doubtless been added 
later to the picture, instead of the lacking cupid, 
who had probably been cut off, as mentioned above 
in the text. 


State Castels and Gardens, no. 5193. 

63. A. Feulner, Katalog d. Gemdlde im Residenz- 
Museum zu Miinchen und im Schloss Nymphenburg, 
Munich, 1924, p. 89, no. 425. 

64. General catalogue, I, 2657. 

65. A. Luzio, Za Galleria dei Gonzaga venduta 
all Inghilterra nel 1627-28, Milan, 1912, p. 31. 

66. A specially convincing motive for indicating 
the origin of this conception from the ancient Venus 
Genetrix, which with the right hand raises the top 
drapery up behind the head. One notices a similar 
pose in the Mary of the Annunciation in S. Salvya- 
tore, Venice (Fischel, of. cit., p. 229), which goes 
back to the same source; even if by way of Titian’s 
adaptation of the Venus Genetrix. 

67. T. Borenius, A Catalogue of the Pictures.... 
at Kensington Palace Gardens, London, 1923, no. 21; 
D. v. Hadeln in Burl. Mag., LIV, pp. 115 ff.; W. 
Suida, 7izian, p. 116. 
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Fic. 17—Augsburg, Gallery: Toilet of Kia. 18—Brussels, Collection of Ch. L. Cardon 
Venus, Ltalian Copy (formerly): Toilet of Venus, Copy by Rubens 








Fig. 19— Florence, Corsini Collection: Toilet of Fic. 20— Munich, Residenzmuseum: 


Venus: Compilation by A, Varotari or follower Venus, Variant by Venetian School ' 
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the collection of Baron Alfred de Rothschild and subsequently to the Earl of 
Carnarvon. Along with it may be bracketed an indifferent copy of the Titian school 
privately owned at Partenkirchen in Bavaria and a weaker copy from the circle of 
Paolo Veronese, and dating from the end of the sixteenth century, in the Galleria 
S. Luca, Rome (Fig. 16).® 

Both in its composition and in its choice of forms Lord Lee’s picture comes 
very near to late Titian in all details: the even, flat, decorative filling of the 
composition, the abundance of parallel elements, the vigorous intersection of 
exuberant forms, the facial type of the goddes (which approximates that of the 
Barbarigo Venus) and that of the cupid (which is like that of the back cupid in 
the Hermitage picture). Observe also the powerful brush stroke with which the 
folds of the garment are painted, and the high lights placed on the curtain and on 
the hair. On the copy in Rome, which seems to be based directly on Lord Lee’s 
picture, these particulars are anxiously and schematically imitated, as they are, too, 
so far as the folds of garment and curtain are concerned, on the better executed 
copy at Partenkirchen. Whether in the case of Lord Lee’s picture we have an 
original by Titian or the close copy of one 6f his pictures (many are inclined to 
believe either by Paolo Veronese or by one of his pupils) is too much to decide 
merely on the basis of the photograph.” Also some of the details, such as the 
remarkably bony fingers of the left hand and the uncertain conformation of the 
folds of the garment under the left elbow, give the impression that the picture is 
considerably repainted. 

The great contrast between this composition and those of the Crasso and Bar- 
barigo pictures; the substitution, for the calm and static quality of the older variants 
(that in this reveal themselves as fruits of the High Renaissance movement), of the 
Baroque movement expressing itself in the gestures of the goddess; the new 
preference for the forms and compositional methods of Mannerism—all combine 
to make the type of Lord Lee’s Venus seem of considerably later origin than either 
of the others.” In view of the violence of the intersections, the flatness of the forms, 
the doughy treatment of folds, the peculiar sfumato (seen particularly in Lord Lee’s 
picture, the representative example of the group), and the mordidezza, this type seems 
to be something originating as late as the 1560’s. Because of its general relationship 
to the Virgin of the S, Salvatore Annunciation,” which was finished about the middle 
of that decade and which resembles in its specific forms Lord Lee’s picture, the 
creation of this Venus composition seems reasonably dateable in the first half of 
the 1560’s. In its mis-en-scene, its two abruptly overlapping figures active before 
a curtain, the Venus Genetrix at her toilet seems a forerunner of the Judith of the 
Cornwallis-West collection™ and the Lucretia of the Vienna Kunstakademie.” A ¢er- 


68, Fischel, 0p. cit., p. 271. 

69. Hadeln (Burl. Mag. LIV, pp. 115 ff.) considers 
t an original work by Paolo Veronese. W. Suida, 
who has seen the picture, kindly informs me that he 
agrees only in part as he takes it, on the ground of 
its coloring—a peculiar harmony of white and rose 
(cf. Borenius of. cit.)—for a work of Paolo Veronese, 
but indeed for a copy after Titian (to whom he assigns 
the Venus in Partenkirchen in spite of the drawing 


of the right arm, impossible even for Titian’s late 
period, and the hard, all too linear treatment of the 
folds). Borenius (oc. cit.), ascribes the picture in 
Richmond to the school of Paolo Veronese. 

70. Cf. Poglayen-Neuwall, Veronese oder Tizian? 
in Zeitschrift f. bild. Kunst, 1929, p- 77. 

71. Fischel, of. cit., p. 229. 

72. Ibid, p. 271. 

73. dbid., p. 243. 
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minus ante quem also may be established by a letter of December 2, 1567, from Titian 
to King Philip II,“ which mentions the dispatch of a “Venere ignuda” (probably 
the same as that mentioned in letters of December 6 and 13, 1567, written to the 
king by the Spanish consul at Venice, Tom4s de Cornoga),” for the specific 
designation of the Venus as “ignuda”’ would have less significance if Titian had 
not already sent the king a picture of the goddess draped. 

The same type of picture is indicated by the description given by Raphael Trichet, 
Marquis de Fresne, the curator of the collections of Queen Christine in his /zventaire 
des raritez, gui sont dans le cabinet des antiguitez de la sérénissime reine de Suéde,” 
under no. g1: “Un tableau de moyenne grandeur ou est peint une femme, une robbe 
de nuit, et un Cupidon qui luy tient le miroir.” 

The Titianesque copy by Rubens formerly in the collection of Ch. L. Cardon at 
Brussels (Fig. 18) and the copy by some Italian of the early seventeenth century 
in the Staatliche Gemildegalerie at Augsburg” (the latter the more exact, to judge 
by its many points of resemblance to the various variants by members of Titian’s 
circle), both of which go back to the same lost prototype, show mixed with our 
Venus Genetrix type a variety of other elements. Both pictures represent the 
goddess—as do the pictures just discussed—without any jewels (except a pearl 
bracelet added by Rubens) in chemise revealing a glimpse of her breast and legs. 
But in these she holds her robe tight around her with her right hand lowered like 
the Venus Pudica.” The pillar seen in the Augsburg copy (not visible in Hoefle’s 
photograph—Fig. 17), and the vertical fall of curtain there (motives also common 
to the last discussed type of the Venus Pudica with one cupid) taken in connection 
with the slight turning of the face of the cupid (who is here seen from behind) 
point in the direction of the two-figure variations of the Crasso composition. 
From the rich coloring (which Titian abandoned in his last period) of the Augsburg 
copy, and from the harmony of the carmine curtain, the deep-green mantle, and 
the golden-yellow cloth in the cupid’s hand, it would seem that in these two pictures 
we have reflections of a picture which Titian painted soon after the Venus Genetrix 
at the toilet. According to L. Burchard’s acceptable hypothesis these are copies of an 
“Amor y Venus”’ attributed to Titian, which Rubens copied in Madrid, 1628-1629.” 
Presumably, this copy by Rubens is identical with the “Venus qui se mire avec 
Cupidon” which is listed in the inventory, taken after his death, among the 
copies he had executed “in Italy, Spain, and elsewhere.... after Titian and other 
great masters.” ™ 

Taking this prototypical “Amor y Venus” as one and the Venus Genetrix type 
at her toilet as the other, we have an approximate idea of the two pictures of Venus 
mirroring herself which Mazo in his inventory of the royal treasures lists as Titian’s 


74. Cf. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, of. ci¢., Il, pp. 536f. 

75. M.R. Zarco della Valle, Unverdffentlichte Bei- 
trége zur Geschichte der Kunstbestrebungen Karls V. 
und Philipps II. mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Ti- 
ztans, in Jahrb. d. ah. Kaiserh., Vil, p. 234. 

76. Published by O. Granberg, of. ci¢., App. II. 

77. Braune, Katalog der kgi. Gemdldegalerie zu 
Augsburg, 1912, p. 76, no. 2303. 

78. The ornament of the mantle of the Augsburg 


Venus, with the gold-inlay buckles on the fur recalls 
the mantle of the Maiden in Fur in the Vienna 
Kunsthistorisches Museum (Fischel, of. cit., p. 77). 

79. Francisco Pacheco, Arte de la pintura su an- 
tigiiedad y gvrandezas, 2nd. ed., Madrid, 1866, I, 
pp. 130 ff. 

80. J. F. Michel, Histoire de la Vie de P. P. Ru- 
bens, Brussels, 1771, p. 276. 
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in the Prado in 1666." The question still remains as to which picture was the one 
for which Titian was requesting payment in his letter of December 22, 1574, to the 
Secretary of State, A. Perez. But it is likely that in the case of the picture the 
artist had sent King Philip Il we would have the more original composition of the 
Venus Genetrix with the mirror, to which prototypical picture of the Toilet of Venus 
Viscount Lee’s painting is our nearest approach. 

In connection with these pictures the bastard production of A. Varotari or 
one of his followers in the Corsini collection at Florence should be mentioned 
(Fig. 19). It is derivative, indeed, from the older compositions in the ornaments 
of the goddess, the pearls in her hair and the bracelet (though the latter has its 
own peculiar design). But the costume, consisting of chemise and robe, recalls 
the copy by Rubens and the other in Augsburg. . Meanwhile, its cupid—i. e., the 
way he holds the mirror for the goddess—is similar to that of the type of Lord 
Lee’s picture at Richmond. Such a hybrid picture helps us to understand the way 
the painter of the variant of Venus Pudica alone in the Residenzmuseum at 
Munich (Fig. 20) went about adapting that to the taste of a prudish generation, 
to the spirit of the Counter Reformation, under which influence, too, Titian may 
have tended to clothe the Venus. 


I do not wish to go any further than necessary into the question of the rever- 
berations of Titian’s Toilet of Venus outside the artist’s own school, for they would 
take us much too far afield. And in most cases, even when the artists still represent 
the Toilet of Venus, merely the motive of the goddess looking into the mirror 
held by the cupid is taken over from Titian while this motive is worked into an 
otherwise new composition of one sort or another. An example in point is the 
painting by Sprangher (at Bysta Castle near Stockholm),” in which the participants 
are increased by Vulcan and a number of Nymphs. Another is the pen drawing 
in the Dresden print room after Hans von Aachen,* who seems to have played 
frequently on the theme, to judge from the inventory in 1621 of the Prague gallery, 
which lists under nos, 1140, 1242, and 1373 pictures representing a woman “die 
im spiegel schauet.”™ Other examples are the Toilet of Venus by Rubers in the 
Liechtenstein Gallery (Fig. 22), and the engraving by Panneels based on some now 
undiscoverable variant of this Rubens. (A picture in the Neues Palais at Potsdam” 
represents a new composition by some Flemish painter borrowing partly from this 
variant and partly from Rubens’ Toilet of Bathsheba now in the Dresden gallery.) 
Among other examples still are the picture with many figures by Albani in the 


81. See above, note 12. 
82. O. Granberg, 7résors d’art en Suede, 1, Stock- 
holm, 1911, p. 65, no. 302. 


list (dated March 30, 1623) of objects in the Prague 
Kunstkammer sold to Daniel de Brierss (cf. Kunst- 


83. R.A. Pelzer, Der Hofmaler Hans von Aachen, 
in Kunsthist. Jahrb. d. ah. Katserh., XXX, p. 132, 
fig. 53. Cf. also nos. 1140, 1342, and 1373 of the 
inventory of the Prague Schatz- und Kunstkammer 
under date of December 6, 1621, and no. 29 of the 


hist. Jahrb. d. ah. Kaiserh., XXV, pp. XIII ff.). 

84. One of these, possibly identical with the ‘‘ Ve- 
nus das Haar kemment,”’ which is perhaps reproduced 
in the Dresden drawing, was sold from the Prague 
collection to Daniel de Brierss (cf. note 80). 

85. General catalogue, I, no. 1643. 
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Borghese Gallery, its variants in the Prado®™ and the Martinengo Gallery at Brescia, 
Velasquez’ Venus in the National Gallery, London (Fig. 25), Cagnacci’s in the depot 
of the Vienna Gallery.“ To trace back such works, even limiting the list only to 
those of the late Renaissance and Baroque,” to a definite prototype by Titian or 
by his school (and nothing beyond that concerns us here) is seldom to be thought 
of inasmuch as these mainly new compositions are descended from the second or 
third generation of variants. 

Yet I cannot refrain from pausing over the Toilet of Venus formerly owned by Dr. 
v. Frey and ascribed to Veronese (Fig. 21) as it is one of the few new compositions 
which show definite relationship to different variants by Titian himself,” and which 
demonstrably contributed to the dissemination of Titian’s pictorial invention. The 
study of the nude in back view clearly reveals the influence of Dr. Frey’s picture 
in Tintoretto’s Woman at Her Toilet at Durlacher Bros., Rubens’ Venus in the 
Liechtenstein Gallery (Fig. 22), and Panneels’ engraving. The same influence may 
have contributed to the representation of the female figure reclining with her back 
toward the spectator in a picture that in the Galerie Orléans was called “Renaud et 
Armida” and attributed to Lodovico Leoni, Il Padovano (Fig. 23). Boucher® seems 
to have been acquainted with Leoni’s picture as his Armida in the Louvre is likewise 
admiring herself in the mirror supported by a cupid.” And it was perhaps indirectly, 
too, through this picture of Leoni’s that the reclining Venus of Velasquez (Fig. 25) 
was influenced. Velasquez offers here also the most successful combination of 
Titianesque motives having quite different origins. The motive of the goddess looking 
into a mirror held by a cupid Velasquez had certainly learned from Titian’s various 
above-mentioned compositions of this sort in the Spanish royal collections. On the 


86. P. de Madrazo, Catalogo de los cuadros del ‘‘Renaud et Armida”’ by L. Leoni, the ‘‘ Padovano.”’ 
Museo del Prado, Madrid, 1920, p. 1, no. tf. This interpretation is justified by the mirror (the 
87. A. Primisser, Die k. k. Ambraser Sammlung, wonder mirror of Armida) and the landscape. Waagen 
I, Vienna, 1819, p. 162, no. 169. At the beginning (Kunstwerke und Kiinstler in England und Paris, I, 
of the last century, with the principal part of the Berlin, 1837, p. 503) substitutes ‘‘ Padovanino”’ (A, 
Ambras collection it was rushed to Vienna to escape Varotari) for ‘‘Padovano,’’ and likewise does Stryenski 


ie 
\ 


the French. It remains in the storage of the Vienna 
Kunsthistorischen Museum. In the Ambras collection 
there was also a representation of the Forge of Vul- 
can from the studio of Bassano in which appeared a 
Venus looking at herself in a mirror. (Cf. A. Primis- 
ser, op. cit., p. 160, no. 143.) 

88. A large part of the works cited here and in 
the following pages—as the pictures by l’aolo Vero- 
nese, Bartholomaus Sprangher, Hans von Aachen, 
P. P. Rubens, Albani—show a contrast to the older 
conception of the Titian workshop: going forward 
from his toilet of the Venus Genetrix, corresponding 
to the growing Baroque sentiment they emphasize 
more strongly the action, the motive of the toilet, 
the goddess being busy with her hairdress. 

89. See notes 66 and 70. 

go. Listed in the inventory of the picture gallery 
of Queen Christine in 1721 (O. Granberg, La Gale- 
vie de tableaux de la Reine Christine de Suéde, App. 1V, 
no. 65) as Mars and Venus by an imitator of Titian. 
In favor of this interpretation is the heavy armament 
of the knight and the négligé of the lady. By Couché 
(Galerie du Palais Royal, Ul, Paris, 1808) cited as 


(La Galerie du Regent Philippe Duc d Orléans, Paris, 
1903, Pp. 157, no. 112). In 1798 the picture was acquired 
by Henry Hope in the sale of the Orléans collection 
in England (cf. Waagen, Joc. cit¢.). In his last work 
about Paolo Veronese Fiocco publishes a weaker 
variation by the school of P. Veronese of Dr. von 
Frey’s picture (cf. Fiocco, Paolo Veronese, Rome, 
1934, pl. CXCII). This variant, now in private 
ownership in Milan, represents Venus with Mars and 
Cupid, but in another combination than the figures 
in the picture by the so-called Padovano, who pos- 
sibly may also have known this. 

gt. H. Macfall, Boucher, in The Connoisseur, Lon- 
don, 1903. 

92. In the picture by Annibale Carracci in the 
Museo Nazionale, Naples, and in Domenichino’s 
picture (Louvre) inspired by it Rinaldo holds the 
mirror before Armida (H. Voss, Geschichte der italien- 
ischen Barockmalerei, Berlin, 1924, pp. 190, 506), 
which is sufficient for the establishment ofa relation- 
ship—even if indirect—to the representations of the 
Toilet of Venus. 
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Fig. 25—London, National Gallery: Venus and Cupid, by Velasquez 
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other hand, he was just as certainly inspired by the reclining Venuses of Titian (which 
likewise inspired Luca Giordano’s picture in the Museo Nazionale, Naples, where a 
Faun holds a mirror up to the sleeping Venus). Perhaps more easily perceived than 
in these pictures is the influence of the Veronese composition in the case of a painting 
which goes under the name of “ Vervielfachte Reize,” by J. F. Schall,” and shows a 
Rococo young lady conceived a@ /a Veronese at her toilet; it serves to document the 
persistence through the centuries of Veronese’s type based on Titian’s, which goes on 
down to our own day. 

A picture, already incipiently Rococo, by M. A. Franceschini (at the Schwarzenberg 
castle at Krumau in Bohemia—Fig. 24) reveals in the abundance of cupids, but still 
more in the half-reclining position of the goddess and in the way she reaches 
for the mirror, its derivation from Albani, but it also shows relationships, whether 
accidental or not, to specific variants of Titian’s Toilet of Venus: to the Crasso 
composition in the motive of the mirror supported by two cupids, and to Ruben’s 
copy and its Augsburg parallel in the arrangement of the chemise. 

Among the artists of the eighteenth century in a narrower sense Boucher™ had 
a great partiality for the theme of the Toilet of Venus. Testimony of this is 
afforded by his two pictures in the Louvre, from the Alfred de Rothschild and the 
Febvre collections, with their Titianesque juxtaposition of goddess and mirror 
bearer. Besides these which are commonly reproduced in books on Boucher there 
are many analogous pictures of his: Michel enumerates, in all, nine examples of the 
Toilet of Venus. A more patent but artistically less valuable instance of Titian’s after- 
effects is a color print by Noirdemange of an “Andalusian Girl in Love,” a sort 
of half-nude purple-robed Venus at the mirror.” 

Many of the pictures that would concern us, e. g. the above-mentioned paintings 
by Hans von Aachen™ and the “ Venus spiegelt sich und Cupido vom Wilhelmb de 
Voss” mentioned along with them in the inventory of 1621 of the Prague col 
lection (under 1268) are lost—the pictures of Hans von Aachen and Wilhelmb de 
Voss already towards the middle of the seventéenth century—so that in the absence 
of an adequate description we have to forego any attempt to place them in their 
proper sequence. Indeed, the popularity of our theme has been so great that it is too 
much to hope that a complete survey of the material will be attained, for there will 
always be turning up in odd corners old copies, variants, and reworkings of the 
motives. An additional difficulty so far as the descriptions in old inventories are 
concerned is that there is often obscurity regarding the subject and iconography. 
One needs only think of the welter of representations of Venus, Mars and Venus, 
Rinaldo and Armida, toilet scenes in general, and in particular those of biblical 





93. E. Fuchs, Sittengeschichte, 11, Die galante Zeit, 
Munich, 1910, p. 122, fig. 106. If there might be 
some who doubt in this case as to whether we have 
to do with a borrowing from Veronese, even if 
through a third artist, the intermediary is clearly 
Rubens in the case of the different versions of the 
Devil’s Mirror by A. H. Wiertz (Musée Wiertz, 
Antwerp) and likewise in the case of Canon’s Girl 
at Her Toilet (Vienna, private ownership) 

94. H. Macfall, op. cit.; A. Michel, Francois Bou- 


cher, Les artistes célébres, Paris, 1899, p. 91, fig. 55. 

95. E. Fuchs, supplementary volume to Die ga- 
lante Zeit, Munich, 1911, p. 177, fig. 138. 

96. Nos. 1140 and 1242 were already missing in 
1635 at the time of the new invoice of the contents 
of the Prague imperial Kunstkammer. Cf. H. Zim- 
mermann in Kumsthist. Jahrb. d. ah. Kaiserh., XXV. 

07. Last mentioned in the inventory of the Prague 
Kunstkammer in Castle Skokloster (O. Granberg, 
op. cit., App. I, no. 557. 
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characters, such as Bathsheba® and Susanna, who were especially popular in the 
late sixteenth and in the seventeenth century. 

For the purpose of this article the number of examples that can be cited is of 
minor importance. The chief thing has been to disentangle Titian’s main types of 
the Toilet of Venus and so far as possible to determine the relationships of the divers 
more or less free copies or variants to one another and to Titian’s originals.” 


98. The relationship to the Toilet of Venus is 
especially clear in the Toilet of Bathsheba by C. Ma- 
ratti in the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna (cf. H. Voss, 
op. cit., pp. 345, 598). 

99. For information that has kindly been given 
me concerning pictures that I have not been able to 
see in the original I am grateful to Mr. Collins Baker, 
London; Mr. B. Berenson, Settignano; Prof. R. Ro- 
manow, Moscow; and Dr. A. Scharff, Berlin. In most 
cases I have had to be content with photographs 
(often bad) of pictures that are in bad condition, 


some darkened, some also wholly repainted. That 
may explain the uncertainty of some of my judgments 
and some of the errors that have slipped in. By my 
separation of the pictures under the two designations 
of **studio’”’ and ‘‘school”’ (under this school clas- 
sification I group the poorer copies up to the end 
of the sixteenth century, in which the Titianesque 
character in conception and form seems to predomi- 
nate) from the other more remote works, the reader 
may be enabled to draw some conclusions as to the 
respective relationships with the work of Titian. 


APPENDIX 


Titrtan’s PicTURES OF THE TOILE! 


OF VENUS AND THEIR DERIVATIVES 


IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


A. Venus Pudica at the Mirror 

I, With two attendant cupids 

a. Formerly in the collection of the jurisconsult 
Nicold Crasso, Venice; now disappeared; auto- 
genous, between 1545 and 1555. 

Copies after the Crasso picture 

1. Leningrad, Hermitage ; canvas, 1.30 m. x 1.105m.; 
school copy, attributed to Orazio Vecelli by A. So- 
moff and J. A. Schmidt (cf. note 27). Carried off 
by the French in 1806 from the landgraval gallery 
at Cassel. Acquired by Czar Alexander | in 1815 
as part of Josephine’s collection at Malmaison. 

2. Formerly in the collection of Lord Ashburton, 
London; now disappeared; regarded by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle as a repetition of the above copy 
and as in the style of Contarini or Varotari (cf. note 
28). According to information from a descendant 
of its former possessor, possibly destroyed in a 
fire. But it might be identical with the copy owned 
by Mrs. Wakefield. 

3. London, owned by Mrs. Wakefield; copy, probably 
Venetian, dating from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

4. Moscow, Museum of Fine Arts; canvas, 1.14 m. x 
0.98m; Venetian copy dating from the early 
seventeenth century. In 1862 the Hermitage 
turned this picture over to the newly created 
Rumjanzoff Museum at Moscow. On the disso- 
lution of the latter museum in 1924 the picture 
passed into its present home. 

5. Chatsworth, collection of the Duke of Devonshire; 
sketch after Titian by A. van Dyck. This belongs 
to the Italian sketchbook of 1621-1627 that after 
belonging to Sir Peter Lely and Hugh Howard 
reached Chatsworth at the beginning of the 


eighteenth century; not long afterward it vanished 
thence only to come back but a few decades ago 
after many changes of ownership— among its later 
owners had been the engraver S. W. Reynolds, 
G. J. W. Agar Ellis Baron Dover, C. Fairfax 
Murray, and finally Herbert F. Cook, who, knowing 
the history of the book returned it to Chatsworth. 

b. Leningrad, Hermitage; canvas, 1.24 m. x 1.045 m. 
(photo. Braun, Paris, no. 60099; photo, Bruckmann, 
Munich, no. 99; photo. Hanfstaengl, Munich, 
no. 420); autogenous, abouf 1555. Sold in 1581 
by Titian’s son Pomponio to Cristoforo Barbarigo. 
Acquired by Czar Nicholas I from the estate of 
the Barbarighi della Terrazza, in 1850. 

c. Niendorf near Liibeck, Buchenau collection; 
canvas, I.175m.X1.01.; studio product based on 
the Barbarigo and Crasso compositions (a and 
b above), later 1550’s. Perhaps from the Bu- 
ckingham collection, but first identifiable in the 
gallery of Archduke Leopold Wilhelm at Brussels. 
Then in the imperial picture gallery in the Vienna 
Hofstallburg. Recorded in Vienna for the last time 
in 1772 in the depot of the imperial gallery in the 
Belvedere (on the floor of the gallery). Auctioned 
off in 1854 in Ofen with other contents of the 
royal castle. Acquired by Nemes in 1917 at the 
auction of the collection of H. von Kilényi. In the 
Nemes sale at Munich, June, 1931. Acquired by 
the collector Buchenau from the estate of M.v. 
Nemes. 

II. With one attendant cupid 

a. Variations derived from the Crasso picture 

1. Magdeburg, Kaiser Friedrich Museum; canvas, 
1.28 m.X0.97 m.; school copy. 
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Cassel, Staatliche Gemaldegalerie, depot; oak 
panel, 1.39 m. X0.96m.: copy by Gillis Congnet 
(Coignet) the Elder, going back to a variation of 
Titian’s studio; inscribed mirrorwise: ‘‘ Congnet 
fecit 1579.” 

Hampton Court; oak panel, 1.06m.x0.80m.; 
Flemish repetition of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century of the variant copied by Congnet, 
perhaps after that copy itself. Identifiable already 
in the collection of King Charles I. 

Potsdam, Sanssouci, Picture Gallery; canvas, 
1.24m.xX1m.; Flemish copy of the first half of 
the seventeenth century, after a studio or school 
compilation derived from the type of the two 
preceding copies and the hybrid type, treated 
below, based on a combination of the Barbarigo 
Venus with other motives. 

London, Italian Embassy ; canvas, 1.24m. X 1.07mM.; 
Venus transformed into Leda; Venetian variant 
of c. 1600. Formerly in the Gualino collection, 
Turin. 

Variations of a hybrid type composed primarily 
of elements from the Barbarigo Venus, which are 
combined with others chiefly common to the 
Crasso picture and the two-figure derivations of it. 
Dresden, Staatliche Gemialdegalerie, depot, can- 
vas, I.15m. 1m. (lithograph Hanfstaeng]l ; photo. 
Tamme, Dresden); school copy. Acquired by 
Guarienti in 1749 from the imperial collection in 
Prague; perhaps originally in the possession of 
Archduke Leopold Wilhelm. 

Dresden, Staatliche GemAaldegalerie (lent from the 
depot to the Saxon Embassy at Berlin); canvas, 
I.3I1m. X0.935m.; widely divergent Venetian re- 
petition of the type of the foregoing copy; c. 1600. 
Bought in 1741 by Ventura Rossi, agent for the 
Saxon court in Venice. 

Location unknown; wrongly given by F. H. Meiss- 
ner (Paolo Veronese, Leipzig, 1897, fig. 75) as 
Cracow, Czartoryski gallery. Free Venetian repe- 
tition of the type of the school copy in Dresden ; 
c. 1600, 

Stockholm, collection of the Austrian Consul 
General K. Bergsten; canvas, I.19m.x1m. (en- 
graved by Leybold for the Galerie du Palais 
Royal, Il, Paris, 1808); studio variant; c. 1560. 
Acquired for the Schatz- und Kunstkammer of 
Emperor Rudolf II in Prague perhaps from the 
Granvella collection. Through the capture of 
Prague by the Swedes in 1648 it came with the 
art collection of the emperor into the possession 
of Queen Christine, and since then has changed 
hands several times: Cardinal Ezio Azzolini, the 
paramour and principal heir of Queen Christine, 
sold her art treasures to Don Livio Odescalchi, 
who left them to Prince Balthasar Odescalchi; 
in 1721 bought from Balthasar Odescalchi by the 
regent Duke Philipp of Orléans with the gallery 
of the queen ; acquired in the sale of the collection 
in England in 1798 by Earl Darnley, Cobham 
Hall; sold at auction at Christie’s in London in 
1925; bought in the London art market by 
K. Bergsten. 

Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum (lent from the 
depot to the Stadtliche Gemaldesammlung in 
Wiesbaden); canvas, 1.20m.Xf.05m. (engraved 
by E. Lingée for C. P. Landon’s Annales du 


— 


Musée, 11, Coll. ancienne partie, Paris, 1812); 
studio (?) combination of the type of the school 
copy in Dresden with the picture in the collection 
of K. Bergsten. Acquired by the royal Prussian 
government in 1815 in Paris with the Giustiniani 
collection offered for sale there. 
Copies of the Nemes Venus (made after the cupid 
had been painted over) 
Vienna, Gemaldegalerie der Akademie der Bild- 
enden Kiinste; linden panel, 1.56m,x1.02m.; 
free reworking from the late Cranach workshop, 
in the manner of Lucas Cranach the Younger. 
Magdeburg, Kaiser Friedrich Museum ; oak panel, 
0.25 m.X0.165m.; copy by David Teniers the 
Younger ; not later than 1656; prepared as model 
for the engraver of the TZheatrum pictorium 
(Brussels, 1660), the catalogue of the gallery of 
Archduke Leopold Wilhelm. Probably identical 
with Josef Sonsot’s picture that was sold at auction 
with his collection July 20, 1739, in Brussels; 
bought by Bode in 1894 for the museum. 
Munich, property of the Consul Architect Otto 
Heilmann-Schwaneck; oak panel, copy of the 
1650’s by David Teniers the Younger. From 
English private possession; probably from the 
collection of the Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim, 
sold at auction (no. 120 of the catalogue) in 1886; 
bought at auction in 1927 at H. Helbing’s, 
Munich. 
Copies in catalogues: reversed engraving of 
Teniers’ copy, by L. Vorsterman the Younger for 
the Theatrum pictorium, pl. 93; print by the 
engraver Jakob Mannel for the unfinished work 
on the imperial galleries; reproducted in minia- 
ture size by F.v. Storffer in Neu eingerichtes 
Inventarium der kayl. Bilder Gallerie in der 
Stallburg, pl. 59, no. 266; engraved by A.v. 
Prenner for his 7heatrum artis pictoriae, Vienna, 
1728, pl. 81; engraved by F.v. Stampart after 
the engraving by L. Vorsterman the Younger for 
Stampart’s and Prenner’s Prodromus (Vienna, 
1735, pl. 6) planned as introduction to the 7hea- 
trum artis pictoriae. 
Clothed Venus at the Mirror 
Venus Genetrix with attendant cupid 

This corresponds to the type of ‘* Venus con 
Amor gli tien il specchio,’’ sent by Titian to King 
Philip II, for the payment of which the master 
presses the Spanish Secretary of State, A. Perez, 
in his letter of December 22, 1574 (the original 
example doubtless earlier than Philip II’s ‘‘ Ve- 
nere ignuda’’ of 1567). 
Richmond, collection of Viscount Lee of Fareham ; 
canvas, 0.87 m.xX0.7m.; generally ascribed to 
Paolc Veronese or his school, but also showing 
close relationship to the Titian of the first half 
of the sixties of the century, to whom the picture 
undoubtedly goes back. Last in the collections 
of Alfred de Rothschild (London), and the Earl of 
Carnarvon (London). 
Partenkirchen (Bavaria), private ownership; can- 
vas, 0.886m.x0.72m.; school copy. From the 
depot of the Vienna Kunsthistorischen Museum. 
Presumably earlier at Schloss Ambras, Innsbruck. 
Rome, Galleria S. Luca; canvas 1m.x0o.8m. 
(photo Alinari, no. 7448; photo. Anderson, 
no. 1234); copy, from the circle of Veronese. 
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Venus Pudica with attendant cupid 

Formerly in the collection of Ch. L. Cardon, 
Brussels; canvas, 1.3m. X1.Im.; copy by Rubens 
after a prototype which is to be thought of as 
combined mainly from the two-figure versions of 
the Crasso Venus, and the Venus Genetrix at her 
toilet. Most likely the picture cited in the in- 
ventory of Ruben’s effects as the copy made in 
Madrid in 1628/9 after a picture ascribed to Titian. 
Augsburg, Staatliche Gemialdegalerie; canvas, 
1.15 m. X1.01 m. (photo. Hoefle, Augsburg); early 
seventeenth century Italian repetition of the variant 
copied by Rubens. Formerly in the Kurfiirstliche 
Galerie at Schleissheim (Bavaria). 

Florence, Galleria Corsini (photo. Alinari, no. 
4248; photo. Anderson, no. 7652); compilation 
from freely altered motives of the preceding type 
and the type of Venus Genetrix at her toilet 
with the employment of older elements, by 


A. Varotari or one of his followers. 
Venus Pudica alone 

Based on two-figure variants of the Crasso 
Venus at the mirror 
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Charlottenburg, Schloss, depot; canvas, 1.1m xX 
0.87m., late reworking of a two-figure variant 
such as the copy in Magdeburg. 

Munich, Residenzmuseum; canvas, I.26m. X 0.93m.; 
free late sixteenth century Venetian repetition of 
the conception of the preceding picture under the 
influence of the type of the clothed Venus Pudica. 
Berlin, Schloss Museum, depot; canvas, 1.24m. x 
1.06m. (engraved by J. G. Bartsch); Flemish copy 
of the second half of the seventeenth century after 
a (presumably Italian) reworking of the type on 
which are based Gillis Congnet’s copy and the 
copy at Hampton Court. 


. Based on the Venus at the mirror with the bow 


Venice, Ca’ d’Oro, Franchetti collection; canvas, 
1.15m. X0.84m. (photo, Alinari, no. 18293; photo. 
Anderson, no. 245c1); school variant. 

Berlin, private ownership; Venetian copy of the 
advanced seventeenth century. Taken as booty by 
a Berlin soldier in the occupation of Paris by the 
allies in July, 1815. 

















JOSEPH NOLLEKENS: A NEO-CLASSIC ECCENTRIC 


By RICHARD M. BAUM 


HE portrait of Joseph Nollekens (1737-1823), the eccentric English neo- 

classic sculptor, whose vivid personality distinguishes him from his con- 

temporaries, appears in two water-color drawings (Figs. 1, 5) attributed 

to Thomas Rowlandson in the Widener Memorial collection of Harvard 
University. This essay is a detailed consideration of the subject of these sketches. 
I hope also to shed some light upon the chronology of the drawings by means 
of such external evidence as the biographical data available upon Nollekens and 
the internal evidence afforded by the drawings themselves as compared with the 
general development of the English caricaturist’s style. Indeed, this is perhaps the 
only justification for a study of one who is far from a plastic genius although 
fascinating as a modern biographical subject. 

For Joseph Nollekens, R. A., was nothing if not picturesque, as was well realized 
by his Boswell, John Thomas Smith, who filled almost two volumes with anecdotal 
material concerning the sculptor and his contemporaries.’ But the very casual manner 
in which the material is arranged is characteristic of a pedestrian age. Like Boswell, 
Smith presents his character exactly as he saw him, except that Nollekens is viewed 
by a ‘‘valet” and is therefore not the hero that Johnson was to his devoted admirer. 
There is undoubtedly a trace of spleen in Smith which, although amusing in itself, 
may lead us to question some of his more extraordinary anecdotes.” Some of the 
legends seem even more apocryphal when we realize that Smith was among the 
many faithful friends of Nollekens whom the latter shamefully ignored in his will 
after he had repeatedly assured each of them of a generous bequest following his 
demise.* But even if John Thomas Smith was not fully justified in his rancor, there 
is good reason to believe that, beyond the mute evidence of the will,* both Mr. 
and Mrs. Nollekens were saving beyond the point of true economy and niggardly 
to a degree which must have violated the canons of good taste, particularly so 
since they were well patronized by many wealthy aristocrats. 

The identification of our sculptor may be easily confirmed by a comparison of 
the Widener drawing in Fig. 1 with contemporary engraved portraits. An engraving 
by William Bond from a drawing by John Jackson appears as the frontispiece to ~ 


1. Nollekens and his Times, London, 1829. 


2. Although Smith’s father was Nollekens’ prin- 
cipal assistant and Smith closely associated with the 
sculptor in his youth, serving as an apprentice, and 
later rendering Nollekens services for which he should 
have been materially compensated, he testified that 
he never received the slightest remuneration except 
in one instance when Nollekens offered him some 
worthless black chalk (op. cit, I, pp. 109, 133, 183. 

3. Upon his death, April 23, 1823, Nollekens left 





the equivalent of one million dollars, which was largely 
distributed to his friends Francis Palmer and Francis 
Douce, the antiquary. Smith received about one thou- 
sand dollars, half of which was his share as an executor 
(op. cit., II, p. 28). 

4. One is forced to admit that Smith, along with 
others no less deserving, was very shabbily treated, 
although the hypocrisy of the sculptor’s attitude in 
avowals of gratitude is the more painful spectacle. 
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the first edition of Nollekens and his Times. In the drawing by George Dance, R. A., 
now in the collection of the Royal Academy” we find the closest resemblance to 
the Widener example. Dance has emphasized the prominent nose, the determined 
lower jaw and the sharp squinting eyes expressed with equal faithfulness by the 
caricaturist. There are other contemporary engraved portraits to substantiate further 
the Widener likeness.° 

Grego, in his critical work on Rowlandson,’ reproduced an etching (Fig. 3) 
which he assigned tentatively to the year 1800. The title is “‘ Preparations for the 
Academy. Old Joseph Nollekens and his Venus.” Nollekens is here represented 
modeling a Venus and Cupid but whether this is the model for the group executed 
in 1775 for Lord Yarborough, it is difficult to prove. However, we are fortunate 
in having had preserved for us what is probably the original drawing (Fig. 4) for 
this etching. It is now in the Dyson Perrins collection in London.® The drawing 
is far more vigorously handled than the print. The print shows the strong tendency 
toward stylization which is found in Rowlandson’s style as early as 1790, while 
the drawing seems to me to exemplify the freer phase of his manner from 1770 
to about 1790. It is therefore tempting to assume that Rowlandson has here caught 
the sculptor at work on the Yarborough group of 1775. Since we lack documentary 
evidence as to the relations between Nollekens and Rowlandson, we cannot assume 
that this was made from the life, apart from the fact that Nollekens would hardly 
have relished this caricature of himself. The compositional changes in the translation 
of the drawing to the copper plate are too obvious to require any comment here, 
nor are they important as such. 

With the above print and drawings before us, let us return to the literary source 
and compare Smith’s description of his master with that noted by the artist. ‘‘ His 
figure was short, his head big,... His neck was short, his shoulders narrow, his 
body too large, particularly in the front lower part, which resembled that of Tenducci 
and many other falsetto singers; he was bow-legged and hook-nosed,— indeed his leg 
was somewhat like his nose which resembled the rudder of an Antwerp packet-boat, 
his hips were rather thin, but between his brows there was great evidence of study....”® 
If we find it difficult to confirm Smith’s statement as to the bow-legs, we may see in 
the second drawing of the Widener group (Fig. 5) an indication of this physical 
peculiarity. 


5. This was reproduced in 7he Art Journal, XLII 
(1890), p. 257. 


The etching was again reproduced in the edition 
of Nollekens and his Times edited by W. Whitten, 





6. A mezzotint engraving was published by A. 
Wivell in 1814 and engraved by Charles Turner from 
the painting by William Beechey. 

A stipple engraving by B. Hall from the Beechey 
painting may be found in Jones’ National Gallery. 
Another stipple engraving by R. Cooper of the same 
subject was published by J. Robins in 1823. 

An uninspired painting by Abbott is reproduced in 
The National Portrait Gallery, Cust, 1902; it shows 
Nollekens with his bust of Charles James Fox. 

An anonymous portrait published by J. Sewell 
(Cornhill, July 1, 1788) appeared in Zhe EAuropean 
Magazine and London Review, June, 1788. 

7. Thomas Rowlandson the Caricaturist, London, 
1880, II, p. 18. 


John Lane, N. Y., 1920, oppos. p. 189. 

Grego also listed two drawings. Onein the W. T. B. 
Ashley collection is called ‘‘ Drawing from Life at the 
Academy ”’ and is inscribed ‘*‘ Given to my old friend, 
John Thomas Smith ”’ (of. cit., II, p. 417). The second 
drawing, ‘‘ Life Academy, Somerset House,’’ was 
signed by Rowlandson and inscribed ‘‘ Given to my 
old friend.’’ This was in the collection of Thomas 
Capron, Arundel House, Richmond (zéid., II, p. 426). 
The inscription proves that beth Rowlandson and 
Smith must have enjoyed mutual admiration (or con- 
tempt) for Nollekens. 

8. Our reproduction is from A. P. Oppé’s Zhe 
Water Color Drawings of Thomas Rowlandson, pl. 58. 

9. Op. cit., I, pp. 79-80. 
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Fic. 3—Preparations for the Fic. 4—London, Dyson Perrins Collection: 


Academy. Etching by Thomas 


Rowlandson 


Preparations for the Academy. Watercolor 
Drawing by Thomas Rowlandson 











Fic. 5— Cambridge, Mass., Widener Memorial Collection: Nollekens Modeling Venus 


Watercolor Drawing, by Thomas Rowlandson 
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The first drawing (Fig. 1) shows Nollekens telling off the virtues of a sculptured 
group at his back to a client. Who is this client? I have not yet succeded in 
identifying the worthy, but I think we are safe in assuming that it must be a caricatur- 
ed portrait of some personality known to both draftsman and sculptor. In another 
drawing in the Widener collection” this gentleman makes his appearance as a 
doctor in attendance upon a hypochondriacal old maid. 

The subject of the sculptured group, a struggling man and woman, suggests 
a Classical Rape of the Sabines. Yet the treatment of the postures is not neo-classic ; 
on the contrary, it is distinctly Baroque. In fact, it is not far removed from the 
Rape of the Sabines by the late Renaissance master Giovanni da Bologna, who 
exerted such a tremendous influence upon the Baroque style following his activity. 
J. T. Smith in his catalogue of Nollekens’ works does not mention anything which 
corresponds to this subject. May we assume, then, that this group was an “antique” 
shipped from Italy and held by Nollekens until he could dispose of it to a client? 
Certainly, the mingled astonishment and admiration of the prospective buyer suggests 
that Nollekens must here have been attempting his powers of salesmanship the 
successful practice of which enabled him to acquire a vast fortune. Undoubtedly, 
part of Nollekens’ success financially was due to a not over-nice conscience in 
matters of “originals.””’ We have his own testimony that a clever sculptor could 
get along in the world if he kept up with the contemporary demand for antiques. 
Commenting upon the death of a fellow-sculptor, one Dear, he said: “...he ought 
to have made money by sending over some antiques from Rome. I told him I’d 
sell em for him, and so might many of ’em; but the Sculptors nowadays never care 
for bringing home anything. They’re all so stupid and conceited of their own abilities. 
Why, do you know, I got all the first and the best of my money by putting antiques 
together. Hamilton, and I, and Jenkins, generally used to go shares in what we 
bought; and as I had to match the pieces as well as I could, and clean ’em, I had 
the best part of the profits.” ™ 

J. T. Smith also tells us that he served as model for the arms of one of Nollekens’ 
'* as well as for the arms of the Charles Towneley Venus, six changes 
occurring in the latter before the present ones were executed, “the right one of 
which is too much like one of the arms of the Venus de’ Medici which are looked 
upon as the work of Baccio Bandinelli.” ” 

While we can scarcely condemn, we cannot rightly approve the “ restorations” 
of classical antiquities. We must, however, remember that these “restorations” 
were dictated by the times, the taste of the neo-classic connoisseur being set up 


Venuses, 


10. Quarto 20. 13. Op. cit., Il, pp. 171-2. 
11. Op. cit., I, pp. 231-2. Italics mine. 





Gavin Hamilton was an excavator at Rome and 
Jenkins a swindling dealer. Wilenski informs us that 
they ‘‘could produce gems by the ton and statues 
by the score, emanating, they said, from excavations 
on the site of Hadrian’s Villa and elsewhere.’’ R. H. 
Wilenski, Zhe Meaning of Modern Sculpture, New 
York, Stokes, 1933, p. 57. 

12. British Museum, no. 22, reproduced in Whit- 
ten’s ed. of Nollekens.... I, p. 156. 


When asked by the parliamentary committee on the 
Elgin marbles whether he considered part of the value 
of the Towneley collection ‘‘to have depended upon 
the cost and labour incurred in restoring them,’’ Nol- 
lekens replied: ‘‘ As for restoring them, that must 
have cost a good deal of money.’’ Wilenski points out 
that this was a decidedly politic, not to say non-com- 
mittal reply ‘‘ from one who had rece:ved a large 
share of the funds for effecting these ‘ restorations’.’’ 
Op. cit., p. 73. 
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as an absolute standard. But the following statement by Smith becomes particularly 
pertinent in the light of Mr. Wilenski’s recent assertion as to the actual scarcity 
of classical monuments which have survived for us without restorations. ‘ There 
can be little doubt [wrote Smith] as to the possibility of deceiving collectors in 
almost every pursuit; and I should expect, that if the imitations of Greek and 
Roman art could declare themselves, many a curious tale could be told by some 
of those now hoarded up in cabinets, for which pretty heavy sums have been given 
by their happy possessors.”’*? Nollekens’ method of mending antiques is enlightening. 
“she would mix the dust of the sort of stone he was mending, with his plaster; 
so that when dry, if the antiques were of Pentelic marble, the sparkling of the 
stone-dust in a great measure disguised the joining or mended parts.” Most of 
Nollekens’ antiques were bought in 1823 at the sale held on July 3rd (shortly after 
his death), by the Duke of Newcastle for thirty times the original cost to Nollekens, 
according to Smith.” 

But to return once more from our digression to the sculptured group of Fig. 1, 
how are we to explain this lapse in taste from the neo-classic to the Baroque? First 
of all, we must remember that Nollekens was the son of a Flemish painter although 
he was born in London. He first studied under Scheemakers. The sculptors of 
the Low Countries, with the tradition of Rubens ever before them, could scarcely 
remain out and out neo-classicists a// of the time. Giovanni Bologna much earlier 
is an example of a Fleming who although he “went” Italian, nevertheless never 
sacrificed his Northern vigor to the monumentality and repose of the South whether 
for good or ill in his work. We are told that Nollekens expressed great admiration 
for the clay models of boys executed by the Baroque Fleming Duquesnoy (Il Fiam- 
mingo), even importing several clay originals hy that master from Antwerp.” 
However, if Nollekens admired the vigor of the Baroque manner, there is at least 
literary evidence to prove that he himself never attempted to execute a lively group 
such as the one we find represented. Smith stated that Nollekens never attempted 
elaborate anatomical figures. His nude figures were mostly single as well as simple 
in composition. Venus, Diana, and the young Bacchus were among his favorite 
subjects. “I never knew him, like Banks, to attempt the grandeur of a Jupiter, 
or even the strength of a gladiator. H/zs monumental effigies, too, were always so 
draped and placid, that very little expression of muscle was excercisea. Nollekens’ 
large academical drawings, made when he was Visitor in the Royal Academy, were 
feebly executed, his men were destitute of animation, and his females often lame 
in the joints; their faces were usually finished up at home from his wife, and in 
compliment to her, he generally contrived to give them little noses.” Whatever 





14. The author, poses the following questions for 
the student of antique sculpture: ‘‘ What are all these 
objects (classical sculptures in the galleries and mu- 
seums? Where is the Greek sculpture that the propa- 
gandists call upon us to admire?”’ 

* He [the student] will arrive at the best results if 
he starts by assuming that nobody knows what the 
works by the celebrated Greek sculptors !ooked like, 
and by remembering that fragments of antique statues 


have habitually been much encouraged by restorers 
to assume the form which the Greek prejudice at the 
moment has chanced to regard as the final perfection 
of the sculptor’s art,’’ Op. cié., p. 69. 

15. Op. cit., I, pp. 94-5. 

16. Jdid., II, p. 58. 

17. Idem. 

18. Jbid., II, p. 48. 

19. Op. cit., Il, pp. 11-12. Italics mine. 
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one might have to say about the female figure in the drawing, one can scarcely 
accuse her of being “lame in the joints.” 

Another fact which would seem to oppose the attribution of this work to Nollekens 
is the size of the group, which is almost that of life. Nollekens expressed his scorn 
for heroic sculpture when he exclaimed “a grand thing don’t depend upon the 
size, | can assure you of that. A large model certainly produces a stare, and is 
often admired by ignorant people; but the excellence of a work of art has nothing 
to do with the size, that you may depend upon from me.””™ 

Since Nollekens praised without discrimination the works of Michelangelo, Giovanni 
da Bologna, and Bernini,“*" we may assume he felt quite at home in dilating upon 
the virtues of the present Baroque group. Knowing what we do of Nollekens’ 
practice in the matter of antiques, is it not also quite possible that the sculptor 
is here palming off the work as an “antique?” How else can we explain the duped 
expression of his client? 

When was this drawing executed? On stylistic grounds I should assign it to the 
years 1785-1790. If we compare the linear treatment of Nollekens’ client with that 
of the French tailor in Tight Lacing (Fig. 2),” we may notice the same insistence 
upon a thick pen outline which also renders, tersely but tellingly, the suggestion 
of a wavy wig. Very similarly drawn are the tightly closed hands in each drawing, 
nor can we overlook the linear similarity in the three-cornered hats. Since Tight 
Lacing was published by S. W. Fores, May 18, 1791, the drawing reproduced in 
Fig. 1 cannot have been executed much earlier, because it shows less agreement 
with those made prior to about 1785. If we assume, therefore, that this drawing (Fig. 1) 
was executed between the dates I have suggested (1785-1790), Nollekens would then 
have been in the early fifties. And one can detect a certain superficial relationship 
here to the anonymous engraved portrait published in 1788” and therefore 
representing the sculptor in his fiftieth year.“ But whatever the difficulties involved in 
discovering the date of its execution, this drawing is far too spirited to have been 
made at second hand, from a print. We must believe that Rowlandson had seen 
and sketched the sculptor from the life sometime during the course of his career. 
Rowlandson’s friendship with J. T. Smith, as proven by his presentation of the 
inscribed drawings,” would have enabled him to gain access to the sculptor’s atelier 
in his home. 


The second drawing in the Widener collection at Harvard (Fig. 5),% while 
unmistakably a Nollekens subject, presents more difficulty in its relation to Rowland- 
son’s style. Nollekens is shown modeling a Venus. His atelier corresponds with 
the written description by Smith: “His assemblage of plaster casts from the antique, 
had experienced very little augmentation since his departure from Rome, where 


20. Jbid., I, pp. 182-3. if we compare this drawing with Fig. 4, where Nol- 
a1. Jbid., I, p. 251. lekens seems more hearty. 

22. Folio 6, Widener Memorial collection. 25. See above, note 7. 

2 See above, note 6. 26. Folio 49. 
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he had purchased most of them at a trifling rate from the boys of Lucca, who at 
that time exhibited them for sale at fairs. His studio certainly could not boast of a 
vestibule of statues as large as life—a most gratifying sight to the Sculptor’s 
visitors so beautifully displayed in the galleries of Chantrey and Westmacott;—but 
on the contrary, Nollekens’s walls were principally covered with heads, arms, legs, 
hands, and feet, moulded from some of the most celebrated specimens abroad, 
together with a few casts of bas-reliefs of figures, and here and there a piece of 
foliage from the Vatican; all of which were hung up without the least reference 
whatever to each other.” ” 

The fragments of the human body served Nollekens well, as we have noted, for as 
an “antiquarian” sculptor, he manufactured “antiques” by supplying a head and 
limbs for a body or a body for a head and limbs. It was thus he evolved the celebrated 
‘‘Minerva” bought from him for one thousand guineas, now in the Newly collection, 
Yorkshire.” Nor must we forget the fine terracottas which he purchased so cheaply 
in Rome from workmen and which he later sold at a good price to Towneley, as well 
as his profits from the restorations on Towneley’s Venus. 

Whether Nollekens’ fondness for Venus as a subject was due to the opportunities 
afforded by various models or whether his representation of that goddess was wholly 
disinterested, we cannot say. Certainly he was harried by Mrs. Nollekens, whose 
jealousy occasionally caused a scene which the observant Smith was careful to note 
for posterity. But his chronicle does not enable us to identify the model of the 
Venus in the drawings, where we can only recognize the Rowlandson generalized 
nude type, which is almost a signature of the caricaturist. 

It is'to be observed that Nollekens works in clay. Of this medium he was 
particularly fond, selling none of these productions and giving but few away.” 
He found clay especially conducive to the naturalistic effects he desired to obtain 
and this desire for naturalism may well be considered as counter to the canons 
of neo-classicism, with its emphasis upon a minimum number of planes. Even Smith’s 
admiring criticism scarcely represents the conventional neo-classic attitude. Referring 
to the modeled Venuses, he wrote: ‘There is in some of them, notwithstanding 
their want of that grace, which he might have derived from the antique, a luxurious 
display of Nature’s elegance, of which there was then no sculptor better able to 
make a selection. His models, toward the decline of his practise, were not 
possessed of much variety of composition, and as for his attempts in his later years, 
they very much resembled the productions of a dozing man.”” 

To the right of the model there is a sitting Venus, possibly the clay sketch for 
the marble statue purchased by the Earl of Egremont.” On the left is a Gaul 
about to kill himself, the lifeless body of his wife being at his feet. Since this is 
not listed as from Nollekens’ hand, we may assume it to be a copy from the 
antique, perhaps even a plaster cast. Next to it is possibly a striding male athletic 


27. Op. cit., I, pp. 300-1. Smith, this work is not listed in his chronological 
28. A Biographical Dictionary of the Fine Arts, catalogue so that I have not been able to ascertain 

S. Spooner, Philadelphia, 1873, II, p. 620. the date of its execution due to the fact that the cata- 
29. Op. ctt., I, p. 14. logues of the exhibitions held at Somerset House have 
30. Ldem. not been accessible. 


31. Jbid., II, pp. 57-8. Although mentioned by 
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figure, only the upper half of which is visible, and to the rear, what might be 
a Dionysos and an infant faun. This, together with the Cupid and Psyche to 
the right, is not listed in Smith’s catalogue of the artist’s works. Various plaster 
busts line the shelves, among which one may identify a Minerva and a Socrates. 
The assembled odds and ends, after all, can hardly be said to represent the taste 
of a discriminating neo-classic enthusiast, but then we have shown that Nollekens 
at heart was very much of an art dealer. Indeed, we may again call to our support 
the testimony of Smith: “ During the long period of my knowledge of him, he never 
once attempted to descant upon the sublimity of thought, the grandeur of the com- 
position, nor the energetic expression of the Laocoén, the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Farnese Hercules, the Niobe, the Venus de’ Medici, nor the Diana of Ephesus. Nor 
did he ever appear to have an inclination to collect the rise, progress, and history 
of his art. A Babylonian seal with him would have been a thing of no farther 
estimation than for its colour as a stone.”® For additional evidence of Nollekens’ 
aesthetic obtuseness, we may repeat his single remark to a Mr. Robertson when 
that gentleman showed him a Raphael which he had received from Trumbull. ‘ Well, 
as you are pleased with it, I am glad that you have got it.” ® 

When invited to appear before the parliamentary committee investigating the Elgin 
marbles, Nollekens had a further opportunity to express his curious criticisms. 
Questioned as to the merits of the ““Theseus”’ and the “Neptune” (Ilissos), he held 
the Ilissos to be the finer but thought that the “Theseus” bore greater resemblance 
to the Apollo Belvedere and to the Laocoén! Nor did he think that the “ Theseus” 
was more ideal in beauty than the Apollo. In fact, he went so far as to say that 
there was not ‘“‘a finer copy of nature than the Apollo.”™ Let it be said in his favor 
at this time that he was opposed to the suggestion that the marbles be retouched. 

As a collector he showed an equally undiscriminating and narrow taste, for the 
sale of his possessions upon his death revealed that he had gathered almost all of the 
engraved work of Nicholas Poussin and engravings after Reynolds and but little else.” 
His admiration for Poussin began when he bought his first print, the Death of 
Eudamidas. Smith seems to have approved of his adaptations from Poussin’s 
drapery since “this Painter’s drapery falls well mostly in grand and broad folds, and 
is unquestionably the easiest for carving, having no flutter....”™ 

If the etching Preparations for the Academy (Fig. 3) was executed about 1800, 
as Grego suggests, this Widener drawing (Fig. 5) must be assigned to a later date, 
since the sculptor is much more advanced in years. But the date of the drawing 
can be approximated only when we know the date of the Venus pudens figure 
on which Nollekens was then engaged. As a guess, I might venture about 1810. 
The type of upturned, foreshortened nose of the Gaul becomes a common feature 


32. Op. cit., Il, p. 251. In praising the Hellenistic 35- Op. cit., Il, p. 59. July 3, 1823, Christie’s. 








and Graeco-Roman sculptures, which are today con- 
sidered decadent, J. T. Smith was only reflecting the 
‘“correct’’ taste of his age. Nollekens had not the 
slightest interest, apart from the mercenary, in the 
vogue for the Graeco-Roman. His heart was really 
with the Baroque. 

33. Op. cit., I, pp. 372-3. 

34. Op. ctt., I, pp. 274-7. 


36. Op. cit., I, pp. 42-3. Here is a curious and 
interesting instance of the influence of antique sculp- 
ture once removed, since it was Poussin’s admiration 
for classical sculpture which determined the ‘‘ grand 
and broad folds’? so much admired by Smith and 
Nollekens. Through the eye of a classical painter, a 
neo-classic sculptor sees the dignity of ancient sculp- 
ture, 
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in Rowlandson’s drawings between 1805 and 1810. The method of rendering the 
male anatomy has not changed since 1785 or 1790, for Rowlandson still employs 
the short hatched lines to suggest a change in planes. 

Of the two drawings (Figs. 1, 5) there can be little question that the first is by far 
the more spirited and technically the superior. In fact, the rather pointless handling 
of the second drawing leads me to suspect its authenticity, stylistic and other evidence 
notwithstanding. For why should Rowlandson have caricatured the sculptor in 1790, 
or earlier, and then have changed to the rather objective portraiture of the second 
drawing? The study of the development of Rowlandson’s style and treatment of 
subject matter shows that in and following the 1780’s, he rapidly abandoned 
portraiture in favor of social caricature. But if this second drawing is not by 
Rowlandson, it must certainly have been influenced by his published etching 
executed about 1800 (Fig. 3). 


Apparently, the bust portraits and funeral monuments executed by Nollekens held 
not the slightest interest for Rowlandson. Nor need we linger long over them.” 
It has been said that Dr. Johnson was displeased with the way the sculptor had 
loaded his head with hair. Nollekens replied that it made the bust look more like 
that of an ancient poet, yet he had actually used an Irish beggar as model who 
refused the shilling proffered him at the end of a half hour’s sitting, stating that he 
could have made more by begging.” 

From the death mask of Pitt and from a portrait of the statesman by Hoppner, 
loaned to him by Lord Mulgrave, Nollekens produced the statue which was set up 
in the Senate House of Cambridge University. Although he was paid three thousand 
guineas for this, Gahagan, who actually carved the statue, received a miserable 
pittance. It was while Nollekens was touching up the drapery that Mrs. Siddons 
remarked “‘he was frittering the folds.” In this opinion she was sustained by Smith 
and others.” The sculptor further capitalized upon the deceased statesman in the 
statue and pedestal for Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1812. His business instinct 
must have been keen, for he realized no less than four thousand pounds, although the 
marble cost him less than twenty pounds. Moreover, he cut away parts from the 
corners which he used for busts, and for the head he used the surplus material he 
had gathered from between the legs of the figure! When we add to the above statues, 
seventy-four marble busts, which he sold for one hundred and twenty guineas, and 
over six hundred casts, at six guineas apiece, it is not difficult for us to accept Smith’s 
statement that “he made 15,000 pounds out of Pitt.” 


37- I regret that owing to the lack of photographic wear a night-cap in his own chamber, he ought not 


material, I have been unable to furnish more than to look like one who had taken physic.” (II, p. 51). 
literary sources for most of the monuments discus- 39. Op. cit., Il, pp. 39-40, 42. 
sed. However, when possible, | have sought a visual 40. Op. cit., Il, p. 43. The monumental statue of 


acquaintance with these through engravings and other 
reproductive media. 
38. Op. cit., I, pp. 49-50. Johnson insisted that 


Pitt and its pedestal are reproduced in Whitten’s 
edition of Nodlekens.... I, p. 368. 
The vicious practice of manoeuvering bits of marble 


persons should be portrayed as they might be seen in 
company, adding ‘‘ that though a man for ease may 


into shape on supposedly monolithic blocks must 
eventually have led to the reaction in favor of the 
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Although a devout Catholic, Nollekens executed no religious work. This is not 
so surprising in view of the taste and temper of the times. 

His funeral monuments are, if anything, below the mediocre level of his busts. 
Typical is the mesguin performance of the monument to Captain Bayne,“ Captain 
Blair, and Lord Robert Manners in Westminster Abbey. It represents the furthest 
decline possible in the dignity of a sepulchral memorial due to the fetish for allegory. 
Fame stands upon a high pillar, from which hang three portrait plaques. Behind 
her are visible the interrupted hulls of three men-of-war. Britannia stands to the 
left with a crouching lion. Opposite her lolls Neptune on a sea-horse with his trident. 
A hovering cherub, a flag, and a spear complete the dismal picture. 


lt would be strange, indeed, had Rowlandson viewed the productions of this 
neo-classicist with sympathy. Trained partly in Paris in the early 1770's, when 
drawing from the life was very much in the air, his nude female figures are much 
nearer to Fragonard than to David. In their spirited loveliness, many of his 
compositions savor strongly of the Rococo. But we must remember that by 1800 
in England the fashion was neo-classic and so even Rowlandson’s patrons must have 
subscribed to the new mode. Perhaps it was to satisfy some collector of the antique 
who was not lacking in a sense of humor that Rowlandson limned this great “ anti- 
quarian.” In any event, here are two drawings which admirably supplement a 
penetrating literary portrait of one who was rich in eccentricity, poor in taste, and 
not infrequently unscrupulous in his practice. 


single huge block, as in Flaxman’s St. Michael over- Begun in 1782 as a memorial to the above-named 

powering Satan (for the Earl of Egremont) or Westma- who fell in Rodney’s battle with the French off the 

cott’s Cupid and Venus. West Indies in April of that year, it was not com- 
41. Reproduced as an engraving in Whitten’s pleted until August, 1793. 


edition of Nollekens 1, p. 370. 
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Masaccio. By Mario Salmi. 145 pp.; 200 pls. Rome, 
‘* Valori Plastici,’’ 1932. 


Prof, Salmi’s recent study of Masaccio is of especial 
value to students of Italian art because it is the first 
book on this major painter which is not polemic in 
its tone. Even Mesnil’s penetrating analysis of Ma- 
saccio’s work in pictorial terms is tinged by an 
anxiety to prove that his contemporary, Masolino, did 
not see the third dimension as Masaccio did, nor use 
his knowledge of theoretical perspective with the 
same artistic intent. In this new monograph, Salmi 
has laid his emphasis on the character of Masaccio 
himself, and has given us a clear, coherent picture 
of the great painter as a perfectly integrated indivi- 
dual of high moral qualities, whose taste, from first 
to last, was for the monumental and the plastic, the 
dramatic and the significant. 

The form of the book is that adopted by other 
volumes in the Valori Plastici series and makes it 
possible to avoid in the text all footnotes and biblio- 
graphical references—deliciae eruditorum, which are 
confined to a series of appendices devoted to the 
details of Masaccio’s life so far as known, to a history 
of the attitude of critics toward his work as reflected 
in a bibliography which begins with Leon Battista 
Alberti writing in Florence in 1435 and ends with 
H. Lindberg’s discussion of the Masaccio problem 
published in Stockholm in 1931, and to a carefully 
reasoned account of each of the pictures by Masaccio 
and his associates which are illustrated in the two 
hundred collotype plates which occupy the last half 
of the volume. 

In addition to the satisfying conception of Masac- 
cio as a humanist painter—and the explanation of 
Masaccio as an exponent of humanism is particularly 
admirable—as a painter who understands more than 
any other since Giotto and before Raphael how to 
use color, light, and perspective to create mass and 
how to distribute it with harmonious and telling 
effect, the author, both in the text and in the appen- 
dices, has given a very persuasive account of the 
artist’s development. Beginning at Montemarciano 
under the influence of frescoes and panels by Spi- 
nello Aretino and Francesco d’Antonio which the 
young painter could have seen in various Valdarno 
churches, and continuing at Florence under the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance sculptors Nanni di Banco 
and Donatello and of the sculptor-architect Brunel- 
leschi, when a more expert articulation and arran- 
gement of masses appears in the Uffizi and Duveen 
Madonnas, and finally, in the now dispersed altarpiece 
made in Pisa for the church of the Carmine, finding 
his mature, personal expression, Masaccio prepared 
himself for his great work in the Brancacci Chapel at 
Florence. The author accepts the list of Masaccio’s 
frescoes in this chapel originally given by Vasari, a 
list which is dependable because the biographer was 
not recording his own attributions but was preserving 
a tradition handed down by four generations of artists 
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who had learned to draw there from Masaccio’s, not 
from Masolino’s, pictures. The sequence of the fre- 
scoes as given by Salmi on the basis of their stylistic 
qualities is, moreover, perfectly in accord with the 
order which one would expect from an attempted 
reconstruction of the scaffolding which must have 
been used during the course of the work. Masolino, 
working on the vault and the lunettes (now lost) 
possibly as early as 1424, would have had the platform 
of the scaffolding at its highest level until that series 
was complete, and would then have had the platform 
lowered to the next level, at which he would have 
worked first on the north wall, and then on the wall 
to the left of the window, stopping there to go to 
Hungary at the call of Pippo Spano in 1426. Masac- 
cio, already known in the Carmine both from the 
Sagra of the cloister of c. 1425 and from the altar- 
piece for the affiliated church in Pisa of 1426, would 
then have taken over the work, doing first the Peter 
Baptizing on the window wall, then proceeding to the 
Expulsion and the Tribute Money on the southern 
wall at the same level, and deferring the frescoes at 
the lowest level, as Salmi suggests, until after he had 
painted the Trinity of S. Maria Novella. He would 
then have proceeded in the same order as on the 
upper level, doing first the window wall with the 
Healing Scene and the Distribution of the Goods of 
the Community, and then the southern, beginning 
with the Peter in Cathedra and leaving unfinished the 
Miracle at Antioch in order to go to Rome. There, 
Salmi suggests, he may have made a few preliminary 
studies for the frescoes in S. Clemente which were 
later used by Masolino, to whom the decoration of 
the Roman chapel was commissioned by Cardinal 
3randa Castiglione after Masaccio’s untimely death 
in 1428. 

Owing to the confusion created in the minds of 
many critics by the evident influence of Masaccio on 
Masolino in the Brancacci frescoes and to a lesser 
degree in those at S. Clemente, and to the apparent 
influence of Masolino on Masaccio in the Madonna 
and St. Anne (which Salmi explains as an indirect 
influence of Arcangelo di Cola da Camerino, whose 
novel sense of color and chiaroscuro determined Ma- 
solino’s own at this period), any study of either Ma- 
saccio or Masolino implies a study of the other. 
Again in this monograph, Prof. Salmi has given us 
a just and sensitive appreciation of the painter of 
Panicale and a reasonable chronology for his works. 
He appears as an ‘‘amiable empiricist,’’ a highly 
impressionable artist who finds in a ‘‘ notation of the 
external aspects of life the essence of art.’’ At Flo- 
rence in the Carmine and at Rome in S. Clemente 
his style is burdened by an attempt to combine the 
old with the new, the formalizing Gothic with the 
new visual approach, and it is only at Castiglione 
d’ Olona, in the Collegiata and in the Baptistery, that 
in his last years, in the more congenial atmosphere 
of Lombardy, he expresses himself most beautifully 
and most freely. 














The main outlines of the author’s chronology for 
Masolino are acceptable, being more reasonable than 
the awkward attempts to divide the Castiglione work 
in two or to place the S. Clemente series before the 
Brancacci, but the dating. of a few minor pictures is 
not entirely convincing. Even though from existing 
documents we cannot push Masolino’s registration in 
the guild back of January, 1423, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that no painting should be assigned to him 
before the Bremen panel of that year. One is tempted 
to give a somewhat earlier date to such paintings as 
the Munich Trinity, whose elaborate draperies and 
calligraphic line are so reminiscent of Lorenzo Mo- 
naco. It is not clear why the Vatican Crucifixion, so 
like the Empoli Pieta dated by Salmi c. 1425, and 
still so cluttered with flamboyant draperies which 
have practically disappeared from Masolino’s work 
by the time he is painting the S. Maria Maggiore 
triptych in Rome or the Todi Madonna of 1432, should 
be placed, at least by inference, more than five years 
later than the Empoli fresco. 

It is always the unpleasant duty of students of the 
Masaccio problem to devote some attention to An- 
drea di Giusto, indicated as the great painter’s as- 
sistant in the Pisan documents. An altarpiece at 
S. Andrea a Ripalta in Figline already recognized by 
Salmi as by this craftsman is here illustrated for the 
first time together with a few other panels which show 
his unavailing attempts to use Masaccio’s pictorial 
methods. To Andrea di Giusto is also attributed the 
Johnson ‘‘ Miracle’’ from the Casa Ghirlandajo, ex- 
plained by Salmi as an exercise in perspective set 
by Masaccio for his pupil sometime in 1426. Va- 
sari’s attribution to Masaccio of the picture which he 
saw means nothing, of course, since he habitually 
confused Masaccio with Masolino when left to him- 
self, but the ineptitude of the Philadelphia panel 
together with certain differences from Vasari’s descrip- 
tion suggests that the existing picture may bea studio 
version of a lost perspective study by Masaccio himself 
done in that first period of enthusiasm for Brunel- 
leschi’s discovery. 

Such doubts are, of course, of minor importance in 
the face of the general soundness and thoughtful rea- 
soning of the book. It is to be hoped that an English 
edition may be made (a French edition has just ap- 
peared), for, except for Berenson’s brief clarification 
of the problem and Lindberg’s prolix and disputatious 
two volumes, the American undergraduate, who is 
limited too often to his mother tongue, can find little 
in English on the Masaccio problem that is not 
vitiated by the mistaken hypothesis that the Tempta- 
tion, the Tabitha, and the Preaching of Peter in the 
Brancacci chapel were done by Masaccio before he 
developed the power which he shows in the Expulsion 
and the Tribute Money. With the aid of the copious 
details which illustrate this monograph and permit 
heretofore impossible acquaintance with the frescoes 
in question, with the complete and unprejudiced 
bibliographical criticism of the appendix, and with 
the unified conception of the great plastic artist (whose 
mind was not variable but single like Michelangelo’s) 
which the text presents, the student who has access 
to this book should be able to see both Masaccio 
and Masolino clearly as personalities entirely alien 
to each other who were drawn together only by the 
force of circumstance. In another decade or so it 
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may be as easy for the critic to distinguish between 
the contributions of the two Tommasos to the Bran- 
cacci Chapel as it now is to sift out Filippino Lippi’s 
additions, although fifty years ago these too were no 
less the subject of heated and acrimonious debate, 
which to modern ears sounds strangely irrelevant. 


RutH WEpDGwoop KENNEDY 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF NATURE IN ArT. By 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 245 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1934. $3.00. 


An account of Indian aesthetics by Dr. Coomaras- 
wamy is a notable event, not only for the field of 
aesthetics, but for that of art history. The study of 
Indian art, already so much enriched by Dr. Coomaras- 
wamy’s monumental contributions, will profit further 
from this concise analysis of the underlying aims and 
meanings of Indian sculpture and painting, literature, 
music, and the dance. No general history of aesthetics 
in future can justifiably omit a consideration of In- 
dian theory. No student of European art and art 
theory can fail to profit from considering the radical 
contrast presented here between the modern Western 
attitude and that which, Dr. Coomaraswamy main- 
tains, existed alike in India, China, and mediaeval 
Europe. 

The book consists of seven independent but re- 
lated essays, followed by extensive notes, glossaries 
of Sanskrit and of Chinese terms, and a bibliography 
of special value to students for its inclusion of many 
unfamiliar translations of Oriental works. Of the essays, 
the most important is the first, called Zhe Theory o7 
Art in Asia, which summarizes the book’s whole 
thesis. The second, Meister Eckhart’s View of Art, 
elaborates the author’s theory of a close kinship be- 
tween mediaeval Christian and Indian aesthetics, by 
detailed citations from Eckhart’s works, coupled at 
each point with Indian analogies. The remaining es- 
says present in further detail certain Indian views of 
art, popular as well as philosophic, by references to 
a wide range of Sanskrit literature. They are no mere 
assemblage of quotations, but a new and penetrating 
interpretation, involving frequent correction of past 
mistranslations and misunderstandings, and the se- 
lection of essential meanings from a mass of varied 
associations. 

Three principal aims are pursued: to show that a 
certain conception of art is an integral part of Indian 
thought and life from the Vedas onward (not includ- 
ing Mohammedanism, or extreme Buddhist or Jain 
asceticism); to show the same conception as domi- 
nant in Chinese and mediaeval European thought; 
and to demonstrate its superiority to the modern 
European conception. 

The Indian theory, in brief, is that art should have 
a purpose, other than sensuous enjoyment or indivi- 
dual self-expression; that its highest purpose is to 
express eternal metaphysical and religious principles ; 
that this can best be accomplished through represent- 
ing or symbolizing ideal types, abstract relationships 
which underlie phenomena, the inner operations of 
nature rather than its external appearances or the 
accidental traits of an artist’s personality. If sensible 
artistic images are to be used at all (and they have 
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a value for the wise as well as for the ignorant) it 
is to aid the mind to grasp and to identify itself with 
eternal truths. Such images are not to be ascetically 
scorned, but to be enjoyed and adrnired as mani- 
festations of a higher reality. The eternal principles, 
the true metaphysical doctrine, have long ago been 
revealed by sages of the past, so far as it is possible 
to express what is fundamentally ineffable. Different 
ages, environments, artists, will properly express 
them in somewhat different ways, for no one par- 
ticular way is necessary. These differences, however, 
the multiplicity of artistic styles and concrete themes, 
are not the important things in art. The true artist 
will not strive for originality, but for oneness with 
the divine order, and in expressing it he will follow 
the great conventions of his art, on the level to which 
he is born. The discerning student of art will not 
lay undue stress upon details of style, technique or 
medium ; but will concentrate upon deeper spiritual 
meanings. He will judge the value of a work of art 
by the truth and importance of these spiritual mean- 
ings, and by the vitality, intensity, energy, and char- 
acteristic order with which they are conveyed in 
perceptible form. (These last-named ideas are of cru- 
cial importance as standards of value, and it is to be 
regretted that the author does not develop them 
more fully.) 

European art and aesthetics, from Leonardo on, are 
held up in sharp contrast as a foil to show the su- 
periority of Oriental and mediaeva.. The essential 
characteristics of post-Renaissance art are said to be 
its imitation of particular natural appearances, its 
aimlessness or devotion to mere sense enjoyment, and 
its expression of individual peculiarities, moods, and 
personal traits of the artist. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy’s scholarship is beyond the 
need of praise, and as an interpreter of Indian thought 
no one much less versed in that field can venture to 
question his conclusions. He seems to have amply 
shown that the theory stated above has long been 
dominant in Indian culture, and is closely similar to 
that of Meister Eckhart. The present book goes con- 
siderably farther than that, however, and into more 
debatable fields. Even there, its author forestalls cri- 
ticism in a rather terrifying way, by remarking that 
he presents the Asiatic and the valid European views 
as ‘factual and indispensable truth; not endeavoring 
to prove by any argumentation. what should be ap- 
parent to the consciousness of the intelligent.’’ 

Intelligent or not, as a product of the present age, 
I find certain phases of Dr. Coomaraswamy’s position 
far from convincing. In the first place, he shows a 
tendency to simplify and to idealize both Oriental and 
mediaeval culture in a way quite at variance with 
much recent Western scholarship. Where the trend 
of the latter has been to disclose in all high civiliz- 
ations a multiplicity of conflicting and changing ideas 
and methods, relative to different social and intel- 
lectual backgrounds, Dr. Coomaraswamy speaks simply 
of the Asiatic theory, the Far Eastern, ‘he Scholastic, 
and even of ¢he modern attitude toward art. Sucha 
practice follows naturally from his own serene and 
systematic absolutism: there has been at all times 
only one true philosophy, one true theory of art; all 
others can be brushed aside as mere aberrations. 
Any unfavorable consequences of that one philo- 
sophy, such as the stultifying repressiveness of the 


caste and feudal systems in their actual history, the 
actual decadence of Indian, Chinese, and Scholastic 
Christian culture, can be dismissed as irrelevant to 
the timeless validity of the ideal itself. 

Modern culture, on the other hand, is summarized 
in a few scant phrases, and presented only in the 
worst possible light, with such dubious and unsup- 
ported generalizations as that ‘‘ naturalism is antipa- 
thetic to art of any kind.’’ Certainly Western art since 
Leonardo includes a great deal which is not merely 
sensuous, imitative, or individualistic. It has persist- 
ently expressed philosophical, scientific, and moral 
ideas, and it has exercised socially useful and ideal- 
istic functions. Certainly naturalistic aesthetics (for 
example, that of Santayana) has looked far beyond 
the superficialities which Dr. Coomaraswamy con- 
demns, and has embraced much of what he regards 
as peculiar to Indian and mediaeval theory. The 
question is not essential to the present book, and 
need not be discussed at length. But it should be 
noted if only to show that it is not essential, and 
that the author’s sound and careful account of Indian 
doctrine does not stand or fall with his dubious anti- 
thesis between that and modern naturalism. 

It is interesting to consider how much of Indian 
theory could be accepted by the Western world without 
surrendering its basic philosophy of natural science. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy’s answer would be that the only 
cure is an abandonment of that philosophy, and a 
return to the Indian and mediaeval tradition. But 
that tradition, with its drastic short-cut to unity, cer- 
tainty, and peace, through ignoring or vaguely pas- 
sing over the details of the phenomenal world, seems 
to me utterly inadequate to satisfy the modern mind, 
or to organize the interests and subject-matter of 
modern experience. Nevertheless, I believe that much 
in Dr. Coomaraswamy’s doctrine could be consistently 
and profitably accepted by the contemporary artist 
and aesthetician. 

We can join with him at least in desiring more 
unity in Western culture, and especially more close 
and conscious contact between art, philosophy, and 
science, as opposed to the over-specialization, confu- 
sion, and impoverishment of each branch of learning 
which now prevail. The Western artist, often over-hasty 
to copy what is before him, would do well to consider 
the method of Yoga, in which an artist devoted long 
preliminary effort to freeing his mind of distracting 
influences, attaining harmony of spirit, and realizing 
as clearly as possible the form of what he was to 
make. More willingness to build systematically on 
past traditions, not slavishly but without pretense at 
complete originality, is another quality much needed 
in modern art. For art historians, there is soundness 
in the advice to pay more attention to the philosoph- 
ical and psychological significance of art, rather than 
to concentrate on problems of attribution through 
mannerisms of style and technique. If such wise pre- 
cepts can be selected by the Western reader, out of 
a context which he may be unable to accept, Zhe 
Transformation of Nature in Art may have a far- 
reaching practical as well as theoretical value. 


Tuomas MuNnRO 
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THE BASHFORD DEAN COLLECTION OF ARMS AND 
ARMOR IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
Introduction and Biographical Outline by Cari Otto 
v. Kienbusch, former president of the Armor and 
Arms Club. Catalogue by Stephen V. Grancsay, 
Curator of Arms and Armor of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Quarto, 300 pp.; 64 pls. 250 copies. 
Portland, Maine, The Southworth Press, 1933. 
$ 20.00. 


As Bashford Dean dedicated a catalogue of the 
Rutherford Stuyvesant collection to the inspiration of 
his teacher and friend, so have his friends and his 
successor dedicated to him a catalogue of the greatest 
American collection of armor. 

The volume is a superb example of scholarship and 
of the bookmaker’s craft in its arrangement, paper, 
typography, and remarkably clear illustrations in col- 
lotype by Arthur Jaffé. 

The first section of the book is an intimate and 
anecdotal biography by Mr. von Kienbusch of Bashford 
Dean, the scientist, author, collector, and curator, 
whose diversity of interests and resourcefulness of 
knowledge was astounding. Dr. Dean had two main 
interests: arms and armor, and embryology and pa- 
laeontology of fishes. He was a teacher of Natural 
History, Geology, Zoology, and of the Fine Arts; 
curator of the Department of Reptiles and Fishes at 
the American Museum of Natural History, where the 
Bashford Dean Memorial Exhibit of Fossil Fishes has 
been erected in his memory; and first curator of the 
Arms and Armor Department of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, where the Bashford lean Memorial 
Gallery, exhibiting only part of the great collection, 
was opened in 1930. 

It is thus not unexpected that one trained in the 
rigorous discipline of the natural sciences should carry 
over to his new field the methods of the old. ‘‘As a 
palaeontologist, Dean revelled in building a skeleton 
from a pile of bones. As an armor collector, ‘compos- 
ing’ complete harnesses from a litter of fragments 
was his favorite indoor sport.’’ To elucidate the histor- 
ical development of the varous objects and to estab- 
lish a terminology, he introduced illustrated charts. 
The chart, for example, illustrating the development 
of European armor during a thousand years, from 
the post-Roman period to 1675, contains thirteen 
types and shows a particularly interesting develop- 
ment, the last suit of armor returning approximately 
to the type of the first. 

Remembering his early disappointments due to for- 
geries, Dr. Dean carefully studied them and prepared 
a treatise of some 600 pages covering the activities 
of about 150 forgers and copyists, including examples 
of their work. Unfortunately, its publication has still 
been delayed, for it contains too many skeletons, 

Dr. Dean not only never lost sight of the artistic 
merits of arms and armor, but with Stuyvesant he 
was the first in America to recognize and maintain 
their high rank in the scale of objets d’art. He pointed 
out the parts played in mediaeval armor by Raphael 
and Michelangelo, who made studies for the equip- 
ments of the papal court; by Diirer, who made designs 
for Maximilian’s arms and armor; and by Donatello, 
Leonardo, Cellini, Titian, Holbein, and many other 
great artists. Together, he and Stuyvesant, as en- 
thusiastic pioneers, patiently wore down the resistence 


of the trustees until they granted in 1925, a perma- 
nent room for European armor. In fifteen years, due 
to indefatigable work and the rich accessions pos- 
sible because of the war, one of the greatest collections 
in the world was brought together. Only a short time 
before, the armorer had been considered a blacksmith 
and his works had been taxed by our customs as 
‘manufactured metal-ware.’’ As late as the nine- 
teenth century armories in Portugal were condemned 
by the government, and many Gothic treasures were 
destroyed. Today it would be impossible to form a 
collection of armor so rare and fine because all the 
Gothic sources have been exhausted. 

Dr. Dean’s interest was not limited to ancient 
European and Oriental armor but included armor 
used in modern warfare. During the war the govern- 
ment requested his services to construct a helmet for 
the American soldier, He made several helmets but 
circumstances never permitted the English helmet 
to be abandoned. 

To Bashford Dean arms and armor represented 
artistically the highest branch of metalwork and histor- 
ically were symbolic of the feudal era. His collection 
covers three centuries, beginning with 1400, and in- 
cludes not only the armorer’s art but contemporary 
works of art in painting, sculpture, tapestry, and 
stained glass, which either demonstrate the rdle of 
armor in mediaeval life or portray armor. Among 
the most important specimens are pieces from the 
Crusaders’ fortress at Chalcisand the Island of Rhodes; 
suits of armor which belonged to Philip II of Spain, 
and to Duke Johann Wilhelm of Saxe-Weimar. A rare 
wheelock hunting gun, once owned by Philip, Duke 
of Croy-Renty, is especially notable for its ivory stock 
carved in relief with scenes representing the gods ot 
Olympus and the story of Perseus. 

An untiring author, Bashford Dean was responsible 
for the growth of interest of Americans in armor. His 
career as a curator was an inspiration to Stephen 
Grancsay, his pupil and successor, and to the high 
scholarly work of the department in general. 

Dr. Dean, the curator, realized the significance of 
his position as an educator. He had an outfitted 
armorer’s shop installed in the gallery so that the 
public could visualize the armorer at work. Mr, Grancsay 
carries on this essential attitude. His arrangement 
of several cases of forgeries and his analyses of them 
are valuable to the connoisseur. His department has 
taken a cinema film, illustrating how armor was worn 
and incidentally answering the query concerning its 
comfort and practicability. The department has also 
recently developed a method of illustrating whereby 
the rubbing is used as a negative, thus exactly re- 
producing the design and preserving its character. 

The second section of the book is the catalogue, 
by Mr. Grancsay, of the 197 objects of the collection, 
minutely and exhaustively described, including tables 
of weights and measures, a bibliography, index, and 
63 superb plates—in which all the objects listed are 
illustrated—and a reproduction of famous armorers’ 
signatures, which, considering the paucity of known 
artists, is invaluable to the collector. Much can be 
learned about the individual pieces of this collection 
and about the historical development of armor in 
general. The book is a tribute not only to a scholar 
but to scholarship. 

MarTHA A. DAVIDSON 
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WANDTEPPICHE. PART III: Dre GERMANISCHEN UND 
SLAVISCHEN LANDER, VOL. II. By Heinrich Gobel. 
Berlin, Brandussche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1934. 


With this volume Dr. Gédbel terminates his com- 
prehensive account of European tapestries, begun so 
courageously twenty-five years ago (according to his 
own statement; the first volume appeared in 1923), 
and carried through with steadfast industry. As so 
often happens with a work that undertakes to be com- 
plete, the last volume represents the least grateful 
phase of Dr. Gébel’s vast task, for it deals, almost 
without exception, with lesser looms, and because 
they were so unimportant many are inadequately 
documented and have left but few and ambiguous 
traces. 

The first 150 pages are given over to Germany, 
completing the survey of this field begun in the vo- 
lume published in 1933 (reviewed in THE ART BuL- 
LETIN, XVI (1934), pp. 222 f.); but whereas a good 
part of the work discussed in that volume consists 
of the charmingly naive products of semi-amateur 
native weavers working under domestic conditions, 
the German section of this volume concerns largely 
commercial shops established and often wholly man- 
ned, even to the cartoon painters, by émigré Flemings. 
Most of these weavers were Protestants who left their 
own country for political reasons in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. Artistically it was a low mo- 
ment in the history of tapestry even in Flanders, and 
the transplanting of the looms to foreign soil did not 
improve the quality of the output. Hence the tapestries 
discussed in this section and illustrated in the cor- 
responding 119 plates are primarily interesting as 
examples of the degeneration of hybrids. 

In making any attributions at all to a number of 
the small looms Dr. Gébel has had to use a deduc- 
tive method, and he has applied it with great inge- 
nuity. The difficulties are manifold. Inasmuch as not 
only the master weavers, but often the entire staff 
were Flemings, and they usually brought cartoons 
with’ them and sometimes were accompanied by 
Flemish painters who made the new cartoons, the 
work is usually wholly Flemish in character, as a 
history of Saul in Stuttgart shows. It is doubtful if 
products of this type should be called ‘‘ German ”’ 
at all, but in any case it is pratically impossible to 
recognize them as such unless fully documented. 

In other cases, however, these Fleming-German 
looms did develop an intermediate character, either 
because the Flemings were cut off from their back- 
ground or because German apprentices had been in- 
troduced into the shops. In some cases the resultant 
modifications of style permit of a German attribution 
beyond doubt, but this is by no means always 
the case. For Flemings and Germans were racially 
and temperamentally very close, and the German 
painting style had been determined largely by Flemish 
influence. Hence it is not safe to assume that a 
tapestry, simply because it has a certain clumsiness 
and deviates from the standard Flemish products, is 
German. There were many small looms in the Low- 
lands the products of which have not yet been iden- 
tified, and some of these minor shops turned out 
work that shows just these small deficiencies, as Dr. 
Gébel himself recognized when writing about the 
Flemish shops. So one is left doubtful of the German 


provenance of some of the pieces shown (e. g. pls. 
14, 15). In many other cases, on the other hand, 
Dr. Gébel’s analysis is wholly convincing. The com- 
bination of very German looking saints with a some- 
what distorted rendition of a late Van Orley style 
cartoon (pl. 11) provides an excellent demonstration, 
and Dr. Gébel’s analysis of the patchwork character 
of an Orpheus (pl. 16), evidently made up from old 
studio properties put together without refurbishing, 
shows excellent observation. 

When it comes to assigning these Flemo-Germanic 
productions to one loom rather than another the way 
becomes even more obscure. Sometimes we know 
from what Flemish city the founders came, but most 


‘of them were Brussels men, and, in any case, the 


work of the different towns in Flanders is not clearly 
enough differentiated at this time to make possible 
a sure recognition of any Flemish local style in the 
German derivatives. And documented pieces are few. 
Hence, Dr. Gédbel has repeatedly had to give warn- 
ing that his conclusions are hypothetical and tentative, 
and even granting this, the critical reader will 
repeatedly want to question. 

It is, for example, puzzling to find a group of 
tapestries in the Bayerisches National Museum (pls. 
12, 13) assigned to Frankenthal. They have nothing 
in common with the preceding piece with saints 
(pl. 11) of whose Frankenthal origin one is so readily 
persuaded. Moreover, the affiliated true Flemish pieces 
date from about 1525, and there are no traces of 
Frankenthal looms until 1562. It seems odd that the 
weavers in migrating should have taken with them 
cartoons already a good quarter of a century old and 
in a style, moreover, that had been quite superceded. 
If these tapestries really are German it would seem 
that they must have come from a district where 
Flemings were at work two or three decades earlier. 

Four other pieces are so purely and unmistakably 
Flemish it is hard to see why they have been in- 
cluded in this volume at all. Concerning two of them, 
the Hunt of the Unicorn in the Bayerisches National 
Museum and the Saints at Xanten (pls. 18b, 21), 
Dr. G6ébel expresses his own serious doubts. He 
seems to feel a little more confident about the Virgin 
with Saints, also at Xanten (pl. 22), but surely it is 
only a somewhat later Flemish work. For the German 
attribution of the Alt-Jessnitz Nativity (pl. 77) he 
adduces specific arguments, but the village that seems 
German has its counterpart in too many other Flemish 
tapestries, and the lack of skill in rendering the 
angel’s fluttering robe is not peculiar. Dr. Gébel’s 
suggestion (p. 105) of Tournai connections is more 
interesting. 

That the Adoration of the Magi in the Church of 
Saint John in Cologne (pl. 20b) should be thought 
German is more explicable, but the piece is con- 
nected with a fairly numerous group, several of the 
type being in the Murano Museum, and when the 
whole class is seen together it is quite impossible to 
call them German. The group has a great deal in com- 
mon with the work of Pierre Fierret, on the one 
hand, and the Salins Saint Anotole in the Louvre, on 
the other; and, as Fierret was a Bruges man, and 
the Saint Anotole is known to have been made in 
Bruges, it looks very much as if this group belonged 
in Bruges, a city whose claims in the early history 
of tapestry have been seriously neglected. 
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The whole question of the early sixteenth century 
work at Cologne, to which Dr. Gébel assigns this 
Adoration of the Magi and also, tentatively, the 
Xanten tapestries, is, as Dr. Gébel is the first to 
point out, confused. There are no documented 
examples. Hence, it is interesting to find on a History 
of Saint Lawrence in the Germanisches Museum in 
Nuremberg the inscription, reversed: QOLNE. Q and 
K as initial letters were evidently interchangeable at 
this time, judging from a number of documents. The 
inscription and the set that bears it should be studies 
further. 

The German loomsof the eighteenth century, notably 
that at Berlin and the Dresden shop, established by 
men who had already worked at Berlin, assume quite 
another character. They are still derivative, but now 
the imported workers are from France. The chief 
difference, however, lies in the fact that, whereas the 
3russels workers had gone to Germany to escape 
persecution at home, the Frenchmen went to meet a 
demand and were assimilated into a society which 
was reproducing as far as possible that of their native 
land. Their business was to introduce and maintain 
one more phase of the coveted French culture and 
they succeeded admirably. But, of course, their work 
is German only by courtesy. 

With England we come to well worked ground, 
for in recent years the English have been devout 
servants of their national art history, even in such 
minor branches as this. But here, too, Dr. Gébel has 
been able to add some interesting details. England 
repeats the same story of shops founded in the 
sixteenth century by Flemish weavers, rapidly degen- 
erating, as English apprentices were employed, to 
formless incompetence, and in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries more Continental shops (but again 
Flemish rather than French) which simply made 
England a setting and a market for purely Flemish 
work. The outstanding exception is the group of Soho 
grotesques inspired by ‘‘Coromandel’’ lacquer (pls. 149 
150). These have no direct Flemish antecedent, 
though, on the other hand, they are English only in 
the sense that the lacquer screens were an especially 
popular importation there. 

With the Swedish tapestries we come again to a 
combination of the delightful and decorative peasant 
homework, happily revived in the last century, and 


transplanted Flemish work of a commonplace type; 
but Denmark, in the series of her kings (pl. 186), 
made at Helsingfors, despite the fact that painter 
and weaver were from the Low Countries, did produce 
something on which she had set her own seal, a style, 
moreover, of distinctive merit. 

On the shops in the other countries, small and 
usually short lived, Dr. Gébel has assembled solid 
information. Of these the Russian state shops made 
the greatest impression, the Irish surely the least, 
but even Ireland has been faithfully given her due. 

In the face of such tremendous and competent work 
it seems ungrateful to cavil at any details, but 
Dr. Gébel himself, sincerely holding the point of 
view of true scholarship, values his own accomplish- 
ment in proportion as it provokes discussion. His 
work will be the tapestry student’s encyclopaedia for 
decades to come. To the compendium of all es- 
sential information within the limits Dr. Gébel has 
chosen it adds much that cannot be found elsewhere, 
and in this last volume systematic subdivisions and 
carefully chosen page headings make the contents 
especially accessible. The historian of tapestry will 
have to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr. Gdbel 
in practically every article he writes henceforth. And 
historians in other fields of European art had best 
not overlook this book. 


PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


Note on UNFINISHED PICTURES BY GIORGIONE. By 
George Martin Richter, in THe ART BULLETIN, 
XVI, 1934, pp. 272-290. 


When I wrote my article on Unfinished Pictures by 
Giorgione I based my opinion regarding the Judgment 
of Solomon in Kingston Lacy upon reproductions. 
Since then I have had the opportunity of seeing the 
original and have now come to the conclusion that 
not only the invention of the picture but also the 
execution must be attributed to Giorgione. I could 
not discover any traces of Sebastiano’s hand in this 
work. Pentimenti are to be noticed in the figure of 
the executioner. Apparently this figure was originally 
placed a little more to the right. 


GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER 








